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GARDEN 


HERE isn’t much use having a garden unless 

you can sit in it, and the only way to sit 

in a garden is to sit comfortably in some 
shady bower placed at a vantage point that com- 
mands the range of the garden. Because this is 
so necessary an enjoyment we devote an issue 
each year to the things that go into a garden to 
make sitting there a pleasant pastime, to make 
the view from your coign of vantage a constant 
vision to delight the eye. 

Among the things you see are garden paths, 
and in this issue quite a number of different types 
are shown, with flowers planted in them or beside 
them. Another thing you may see are delightful 
oil jars, such as are used in Italian gardens. They 
are becoming quite popular here. Consequently 
we have an article on them. There are also dove- 
cotes and a page of unusual garden furniture, a 
page of garden statuary by Paul Manship and a 
garden by Ralph M. Weinrichter in which some 
unusual problems of landscaping have been solved. 

To open this issue we have a play to be given 
in a garden. It is by Clarence Stratton, well- 
known for his one-act plays, and is written espe- 
cially for House & GarpeN. The costuming and 
casting is such that it can be given by a local 
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One of the garden walks, with 

flowers growing in the interstices 

among its stones, which will be 
shown in the June number 
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garden club in connection with its midsummer 
show. 

Continuing our policy of having authoritative 
articles on flower species, the gladiolus is chosen 
this month. A constantly increasing interest in 
the “glad glads’” makes this timely. 

Since we cannot be always in the garden, just 
a little of this issue turns to the house. Ruby 
Ross Goodnow writes delightfully on white rooms. 
Miss Northend writes on mirrors. There is an 
article on the two elements of hospitality, and a 
page of card tables and games. ‘The niche in dec- 
oration is also considered, illustrated with some 
unusual examples. To complete the interior we 
have two pages of tiles for the decoration of the 
terrace and loggia. 

Six houses are shown in this number. One is the 
home of the president of Smith and in the group 
of small houses are five of varying sizes and types 
of architecture, all livable and all built. Apropos 
of this you may have noticed that House & Gar- 
DEN almost invariably shows photographs of 
houses that have been executed. We feel that 
this is fairer to our readers. The sketch of the 
projected houses carries less conviction and is 
often deceiving in its pretty promuses. 
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THE ROOM AS A STILL LIFE 


i in the tion lies an appreciation of furniture and 
of furniture, whether the sub its uses, an understanding of light and shade 
brilliant expression of the Itai ind the harmonious contrasts of line, 

the simpler and sturdy arrange ind the natural knack for grouping inani 

here, in a remodeled and re mate objects so that they delight the eye. 
ish country house of the Cot 1 room properly composed is pleasant to 
hind the charm of the composi live in because it is pleasant to look upon 
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The circular garden pool is 
ined with a “waterproof” 
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crete mixture reinforced ° 
vith woven wire. Inlet oe 
ind outlet pipes insure the > * a ka : 
water being maintained at ae) F > 
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WATER GARDENS “AND TFPHELR. MARKING 


Their Place in the Landscape Scheme, and the Plants Which Help Them Fill It 


The Matters of Planting, Maintenance and General Care 


AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 


T HERE is no sort of garden more de- tastes, and from no other form of gardening is space so formed. If the soil be of stiff clay, in 

lightful than the water garden, and none _ it possible to obtain such rapid and profitable a few months a bottom sufficiently hard to hold 
which, contrary to the general opinion, is _ returns. water will be obtained. 

so easy to make or to maintain. For those who For those who must construct their water . If a smaller pond be desired, it should be 


have a natural pond, or a brook from which a gardens from the beginning, various courses dug to a depth of a little over 2’, the sides 
pond may be made, at their disposal, this is are open. If a large pond be desired, it is pos- slanting out as they approach the top, and the 
obvious; but under no circumstances is it diffi- sible to excavate the required size to a depth bottom paved in stones. A rough mould, which 


cult for the lover of water lilies to gratify his of about 2’, and then to turn cattle into the will run parallel to the sides of the hole, but 
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An unadorned, formal combination of water and turf is often effective in such cases should be distinctly geometrical—a matter of angles, 
within an inclosure of clipped yew or even privet. The whole design circles and straight lines—as is evidenced in this English garden 
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All the photographs dlustrating 
this article are of English water 
garden The one above is at 
Bridge House, Weybridge, Sur 
rey, the residence of Mrs. Trower 
it the end of the little canal i 
an Italian tea-house flanked with 
creeper-clad columns. Mr. Harold 
Peto designed the garden 


The arch forming the inlet to the 
water parterre, in the illustration 
below this, is built in dry stone. 
The treatment of the curb, which 
is edged with flag-stones, should 
be noted, since it avoids a too 
harp edge in an ingenious manner 
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(Left) At the end of the lower 
terrace in Mr. Prince Smith's 
garden at Whinburn, Keighley, 
Yorkshire, lies this pool. White 
valerian grows in the dry bank, 
but nothing breaks the calm sur- 
face of the water save two sparse 
clumps of reeds. Designed by 
Mr. O. Maxwell Ayrton 


The water parterre which runs 
the entire length of the centre 
terrace at Whinburn, Keighley, is 
of unusual and interesting design. 
Iris grows within its narrow bor- 
ders, and foxgloves hide the top 
of the dry-built terrace wall 

















Way, 1921 
” or 8” from them, is then 
wilt of boards. Chicken wire 
should be inserted in the space 
between the earth walls and 
the mould, and the space filled 
with concrete. This work re- 
quires no technical skill, and 
can be done by practically any 
‘Italian - by -the-day.” The 
bottom of the pool should also, 
of course, be covered with con- 
crete, the stones here acting as 
reinforcement. Concrete which 
is not reinforced, or which is 
less than 6” or 8” in thickness, 
cannot be relied upon to stand 
the frost of our northern 
latitudes. 

In making the pool, it is 
well to provide compartments 
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in which to plant the lilies. 
rhey course, be 
planted in soil spread loose 
upon the bottom, but this 
method is less desirable, especially in small 
water gardens, on account of the tendency of 
the plants to spread. It also makes the clean- 
ing of the pool more difficult. Wooden boxes 
may be used instead of concrete or stone com- 
partments, but they make a rather ungainly 
In cleaning the pool, however, 


may, of 


appearance. 
they have the advantage that it is possible to 


move them about. And when the lily pads 
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A border planting of funkias, iris, ferns and ornamental grasses may 
serve to mask the pool at a distence and add the charm of slowly 





easy shifting of the plants. 


Glass or wooden boxes to hold the soil in the bottom of the pool permit the 
Varying depths will allow the use of a wider range 
of planting, and a few goldfish will keep the water free from mosquito larvae 


begin to spread, as they do in a wonderfully 
short time, neither boxes nor compartments are 
visible. 

_ The.average water lily requires about ten 
cubic feet of soil. A box or compartment, 
therefore, should be about 3’ square and 1’ 
deep, and its top should be about 1’ below the 
surface of the water. Fill it with earth which 
has been thoroughly enriched 





about one part 
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revealed discovery as one approaches. 
and there in the pool itself, their pads and blossoms irregularly grouped 
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of well-rotted manure to three 
parts of heavy rich earth or 
humus. Mud from an old 
pond, or leaf mould, will not 
be found to give such good 
results as this combination. 
It is, of course, also possible 
to make a small water garden, 
from which much _ pleasure 
may be had, from several tubs 
sunk in the earth, the divisions 
between them hidden 
by water plants. Generally, 
however, the water lily enthu- 
siast soon wearies of the lim- 


being 


itations imposed by gardening 
on so contracted a scale, and 
either gives up aquatic plants 
altogether, or—which is more 
probable 





turns to some more 
elaborate arrangement where 
his plants will show to better 
advantage. The tub garden 
may be made very pretty, but 
is a makeshift, at best, and when a satisfactory 
pool is so easy to obtain, is not, in my opinion, 
to be seriously recommended. 

The best way to secure lilies is to buy the 
plants of a reliable dealer. It is, however, inter- 
esting to try to raise one or two from seed, for 
one’s own satisfaction if nothing more. Put a 
few inches of rich earth in the bottom of a bowl, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Water lilies alone grow here 
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One generally thinks of the Georgian style of architecture as 

pompous because it is formal. In its modified expressions, 

however, it can still maintain much of the formality and 

still be simple. This example is executed in rough, brown- 

ish-red brick with a gray-green slate roof. Being built on a 

hillside it required rather a large roof and chimneys. This 
is the rear view 


The entrance is pronounced by vellow sandstone columns 

supporting a heavy lintel, with a broad window above. The 

turn-around serves both the front door and the kitchen 

wing, the gate at the left leading to the kitchen gardens, 

with part of the grounds separated from the forecourt by a 

high brick wall. The rough sandstone cornice and columns 
relieve the color of the brick walls 
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A terrace runs along the 
front of the house and 
commands the slope of 
the grounds down to the 
road. This meadow 
left in its natural state. 
The entrance to the ter- 
race is a little loggia with 
a narrow bit of roof and 
an interesting wrought 
iron balcony above 
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Some of the Georgian spirit has come through the walls to 

give dignity to the living room. It is a room of fine propor- 

tions with a generous expanse of shelves and wall space. The 

trim is of the simplest character, painted white. Equally simple 

and dignified is the furniture—mainly old English pieces with 

some American Duncan Phyfe tables. The floor is dark and 
the rugs of a neutral tone 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE AT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, Architect 





By using this recessed doorway in an opening 

of more pronounced size, the general effect of 

a large opening is given without actually being 

too formal. It is a solution for the type of 

house where it is desirable to attain simplicity 

without sacrificing the spirit and style of the 
architecture 
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Showing that Closets, Being Symbols of Domestic Wealth, Are the Real 


Reason for Spring Cleaning and Its Little Sister Spring Furnishing 


~ PRING cleaning i he annual nightmare in most American 
‘ h ALM ld ind 


that its. little sister spring furnishing One 
looks forward to it with dread, the male of the species just as much as 
the fernale. For both it means work, endless confusion and eventually 
having to get acclimated to new surroundings. Granted that the mop is 
mightier than the sword, we ought to be able, by now, to evolve a way 
of doing spring cleaning and refurnishing without making the home 
At least, 
we can get our philosoph straight on these matters, we can think them 


look like Kansas after a cyclone has gotten through with it. 


out in an orderly fashion even though disorder must accompany their 


i DE plishment 

As this is being written by a man, with the hope that some men 
n read it, it ot pl too much of the onus on women to Say 
that both spring cleaning and spring furnishing are expressions of femi 


Between women and closets is a definite and marked affinity. 
Something in the tissue make-up of a woman finds sympathetic relation 
hip with the m ike ip ota loset 1’ rhaps one of these days Havelock 
Ellis or W. L. George can be persuaded to turn upon this problem his 

irching comprehension of men 

Why is it that, whe i woman is shown house plans, she condemns 


; 


hem forthwith if not enough closets are provided? Why is it that she 

| forego a beautiful view. high ceilings and a three-vears’ lease on a 
remarkable apartment if the closets do not suit her? Why is it, when 
he comes into a hotel bedroom, the first thing she does is to look around 
ul ask, “Where is the closet 


Dhes ire searching question 


i 3 HE passion for changing things about, for taking things from 
one place and putting them in another finds the peak of its ex- 
pression in spring house cleaning. It is even a more persistent passion 
than the desire for domestic cleanliness 
Che feminine person who guides my destinies in this present incar- 
nation gave me, shortly after marriage, a strange clue to the secret of 
this closet complex She asked me to get her several large, strong 
clothes boxe After much trouble I managed to procure them. Then 


my Wea commenced 


She calls it “regulating It consists in taking things from one box 
or drawet nd putting them into another It attacks her regularly in 
Spring and Fall and almost invariably on holidays when I do not have 

| ; 


to go to the office and count on having a quiet day at home to read She 
starts by looking for a handkerchief, the casual handkerchief that any 
The handker 


chief will sugwest a piece ol lace somewhere She searches for the lace 


one could pi k from a top bureau drawer blindfolded 


and in searching for it needs must turn over a pile of underwear. Turn 
ing over the pile of underwear gives her the notion that perhaps the 
underwear might be handier in the second drawer where the blouses are. 
Shifting the blouses down from the second to the third drawer gives her 
a like notion about stockings. In a’ few minutes the regulating is going 
full blast and chaos has descended upon her habiliments and mine. 
hereafter the household knows no peace 

I am called from my book at a crucially interesting point and asked 
to help take down those boxes from the top shelf of the closet. She 
spreads them out in piles around my chair and begins shifting the con- 
tents of one into the other and vice versa. Apologetically she asks me 
to print new labels for them, and, seeing that the day is ruined, I a 
quiesce with Christian meekness 

You see, | made a great mistake the first time she had an attack 


of spring regulating In a frivolous moment I wrote the labels in 


allege d tree verse. Of course I've had to do it ever since. 


this 


Things lik 


This doth contain, 

Much to my soul’s wonder and her amazement, 
None else than 

The relic of last winter’s purple tricotine skirt 
And three silk knickers, rosy as the dawn, 

A brassiere with lace and 

My immortal flannel trousers. 


By nightfall on regulating days I’ve usually out-Amyed Amy 
Lowell and all the free verse poets. The story forgotten, I turn my wits 
to writing epitaphs that read after this fashion 

Beneath This Lid Lyeth 
Until The Last Day 
A Velvet Evening Frock 
Of Pale Blue 
Ruined By A Taxi Door 
Born 1920—Died 1921 
“And They Rent Their Garments.” 


I know no other way to cure this passion for spring cleaning 
than to provide the mistress of the house with an unconscionable num 
ber of closets and boxes, to humor her when the spring urge comes, to 
uccept it as part and parcel of the mystery of marital life. 


W HILE spring furnishing is akin to spring cleaning, in that 

one engenders the other, there seems to be more logic about 
changing the house over. It is a reflection of the change that comes 
over the face of Nature in the springtime, the urge for lightness, color, 
open spaces and the breath of the outdoors. Some are fortunate enough 
to have both town and country houses, and with them spring furnishing 
constitutes one sort of a problem. Those of us who are tethered to one 
spot find that spring furnishing means an entirely different kind of 
experience. ‘The country house may merely require a little renovating, 
a freshening up of curtains and rugs, a new chair here, an added piece 
of terrace furniture there; but in the suburban home where one remains 
the year ‘round it taxes the ingenuity to make an entirely new appearing 
house for summer months. 

People tire of their homes because they tire of the things in their 
homes—the same chair in the same position, the same curtains week 
after week, the same piano in the same old corner. We need a change 
every so often in the house. We ought to take a day off and shift the 
furniture around in the living room, banish a chair or two that we're 
tired of looking at, hide some of the ornaments, throw a new cover over 
the sofa, turn the piano around another way. It is amazing what a 
difference such little changes make in a room. And if they can be done 
in one room, they can be done in the entire house. 


S PRING furnishing means spring elimination. In wintertime we 
7 may enjoy the close and intimate touch of many objects and pieces 
of furniture; in summer we crave the coolness and freedom of open spaces 

Now in order to accomplish this, we needs must have a place to 
hide away those things we temporarily discard. And that brings us back 
to the closet. The closet, then, lies at the bottom of successful spring 
furnishing. 

Phe closet is the symbol of domestic wealth. Possessing many and 
generous ¢ losets assumes that we have many things to put away in them. 
This must be the reason why women prefer closets to views, why they 
would rather have fifty-five hooks in an orderly row than all the 
eighteen-foot ceilings in the world. 
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THE LANDSCAPE PICTURE 


To complete the natural setting of the residence of Frank 
B. Wells at Burlington, Vt., pine trees were moved near the 
house, thus filling out the picture begun by the natural 
woodland of hardy pines on the bluff before it. Ralph M. 
Weinrichter was the landscape architect of the place 
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Few Laces Have Such a History or Offer so Alluring a Field for the 


r ‘ Hil memor©ri ol a 
world ol romance 


cling to the folds ol 


old la In the history ol 
textil where do 
‘ i ol marve 
mpat I ul these ¢ 
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pout the year | ing can be 
Beli I ra un Collar cen vorked 
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ae ot anon Century collar 
mtured by 1 lad 
l relic Ara ! 
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ce of Point de Venise When 
Arachne dared to compete with Minerva in the 
art of needlework, the furious 


formed her into a spider 


roc ss trans 


ondemned-to weave 


wel (on! oor Arachne’s skill could, I 
think have ppre whed that of the early 
mak \ etian Point 


Fea y J enetia? Needlework 


The Venetians have always been renowned 
for their needlecraft. In the mosaics of San 
Marco we see ck Lim ate ad needle work borders 
(fregio or frixatura) such as we find the 
tailors of Venice noting in their charges of 
the vear 121° 


as fur borders for robes 


as being twice as expensive 
he English king, 
Richard the Third, wore at his coronation 
a robe with bands of gold and silk passe- 
ment which had been ord red from Venice. 
Savonarola preached in Florence against 
the vanities between the years 1484 and 


Collector of Elegant Adornments 
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A Point de 

Venise speci 

men of the 17th 
Century 





A fragment of 

a 17th Century 

Venetian piece 
of lace 
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The difference in the handwork 
and the machine-made can be 
seen by comparing this example 
of modern Swiss imitation Point 
de Venise and the others 


(Left) Ivory Point or Punto ad 

Avorio, of which these are ex- 

amples, has a close stitching and 

low relief that gives the effect of 
carved ivory 


(Right) The patterns for Punto 

ad Avorio were often taken from 

the graceful scroll designs and 

floriations of the intarsia, or in- 
laid wood, workers 


1491 and he did not spare 
mention of the laces of 
Venice. Records with early 
mention of Venetian needle- 
work abound, and works of 
the early masters of paint- 
ing depict various laces in 
the portraits they brushed. 
Then there were early Vene- 
tian and other Italian 
books on lace-making, rare 
tomes, indeed, and eagerly 
sought by the bibliophile, 
although a number of them 
have been re-issued in fac- 
simile. Among these treas- 
ured volumes may be noted 
those by Alessandro Paga- 
nino, 1527; Tagliente, 
ae a 1531; Nicolas d’ Aristotile 
patterns in dit Zoppino, 1530 and 
cu gm agro 1537; Pagan Malle, 1546 
es aaa and 1550; Andrea Vavas- 
sore dit Guadagnini, 1546; 
Cesare Vecellio (nephew of 
the great Titian), 1590 and 
1600; Serena, 1594; J. 
Franco, 1596; Parasole Isabella Catanea, 
1600, and Lucrece Romaine, 1620—to mention 
by no means all of the authors of these early 
pattern-books for Venetian and other Italian 
lace-makers, Fortunate, indeed, it is we have 
them, since thus are preserved to us many 
hints and processes that otherwise we could 
have had no knowledge of. As their very 
genre naturally was not conducive to their 
preservation in libraries, having, as they did, 
hard workshop usage instead, these volumes 
have become excessively rare. 
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The Earliest Needlepoint 


The earliest of the needlepoint laces was 
that named Reticella, which evolved from 
cutwork and drawnwork, having at first a 
fabric base with buttonholed design held 
together at intervals by brides (buttonholed 
bars) and picots (loops or knots on the 
design’s edges). Later the cutwork gave 
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fay, 1921 

































The 17th Century marked 
the peak of Point de 
Venise production both in 
quality of design and exe- 
cution 


The old lace shows that 
indefinable touch and indi- 
viduality which can be 
given only by skilled and 
careful hand work 


place entirely to needlework. 
From Reticella laces was de- 
veloped the Punto in Aria 
(which may be translated (Above) The feature 
broadly as‘‘lace worked in air” of 9ese pot, os me 
” : ges ss, this cape, is bars 
or “stitched in air’). This was placed to form a 
the first of the Points de Venise. ¢*48onal net ground 
In Punto in Aria we find the 
flower scrolls, animal designs and the like exe- 
cuted in tiny stitches of the very finest thread. 
The foundation threads of the design were 
entirely buttonholed over, after which the de- 
sign was completed by filling in between these 


Point or with purled guipure 
TE like Point de Venise. 





The third step consisted in 

| (Left) A very beau- \uttonholing over the founda- 
tiful example of 17th 
Century Venetian 
Point is found in this applied to outline the design. 
chalice veil 


tion stitches which were first 


This was accomplished some- 
what elaborately in order to 
produce the relief effects desired. After this 
) was completed the holding threads were cut 





and the lace section removed from the parch- 
ment working ground. Of course, a number 
of these sections was required to complete a 
outlining threads. Purled loops or guipure bars strip of lace and these had to be joined together 
in proper fashion. Especially skillful needle- 
workers finally received the strips of lace and 
, added the finishing stitches to them. These 
last lace-workers undoubtedly added the 
(Below) A definitive artistic touch to the production. 
} 17th Century Generally some six different needlewomen 
Point de Ven- Ea : , > 
ise flounce Were occupied with the making of a piece of 
lace, each lace-worker be- 
ing highly skilled in her 
particular stitch—one to do 
the thread outlining, one to 
do the buttonholing, one to 
do the brides, one the picots, 
one the ground net, and one 
to do the final stitchery. 
The highly developed skill 
of these workers produced 
marvelous results, laces of 
indescribable beauty, of 
microscopic construction. 


served to connect the various parts of the de- 
sign that were worked up separately from the 
original buttonholed thread base. 


Making Venetian Point (Right) An 
enlarged sec- 
tion of a piece 


Venetian point, as has already been of Gros Point 


remarked, was made en- 
tirely with the needle. The 
design was first carefully 
drawn upon parchment, so 
tinted as to form a dark 
background against which 
white threads would show 
up clearly to the lace- 
maker. Several very fine 
threads twisted together, or 
else a single coarser thread, 
were sewn around the 
whole pattern, following ex- 
actly the lines of the design. 
This outlining thread was 
applied with exceeding 
care, but with the fewest 
stitches required. These 
fastening stitches had later 
to be cut away. 

The second step in the 
process consisted of closing 
in the figures of the design 
with various stitchery, and 
the ground was then devel- 
oped into a fine net with 
tulle-stitch like Burano 


Different Effects 


It is interesting to note 
that in so extraordinarily 
delicate an art as that of 
lace-making, the laces pro- 
duced in different localities 
by the same methods from 
the same patterns exhibit 
quite remarkable  differ- 
ences in effect. The threads 
seem sensitive to their 

(Continued on page 88) 
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any thought to those desi Like 


moment of the visitor calculating 


that he is like the ver mortal 
when clad in loose garments 

iver for faint breezes that flutter 
the curtains, for the rich aroma ol 
conhdenc in privat correspon 


dence, for intimate diaries recount 


ing rivalries of men and women, 
seasoned with intricue and slan 
der Shall I let mv own vagaries 
dominate the roon and on taking 
1 backward glance as l am about 


to close the door find that the pre 


ponderanc oT \ low i cK French 
nove | j put out ot keep ' with 
the color of thi urtain and that 
either they or the hangings will 
have to be ch d 

It not ich ual matter 
ifter all, making ir friend com 
fortable f tl night « or the 
week end or tor i | visit 
Sheet re six ind coverlet ire 
overlet and w low ‘ ult so 
ou cannot move them t the 
| st moment = uk le s tk 1 room 
just before the train is due or the 


car speeds up the path are what 


count in the courtesv of hos 
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bedroom is quite large, one end can be made into an alcove for the bed. 


wh side for closets. The side walls 
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Will Provide Her Guests With a Varied Choice of Literary 
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ROOM 


pitality. There are some visitors 
who carry their books with them, 
as they do their shaving-stick or 
their cold-cream. But somehow a 
guest room is usually governed by 
the humor of the hostess: a book 
culturist or horticulturist is easily 
determined at first glance. Whether 
or not you are a good visitor often 
depends on how readily you bend 
your taste to the vagary of those 
you visit. The hunter of mush- 
rooms, the lover of birds, the be- 
liever in “new” thought, will ex- 
pect you to listen to them. 

Then, of course, in these un- 
settled days, I doubt whether any 
of us would dare omit from the 
magazine table some of the radical 
papers—we want our visitors to 
know that we are in touch with the 
latest revolutionary ideas, that we 
too have our opinions about Rus- 
sia. And as for the drama—is not 
the theatre a toy thing to be im- 
proved by everyone, and are we not 
all reading plays—if not writing 
them—and do we not dip here and 


The simplest arrangement is the 

bedside table with books. One 

has then merely to reach out for 

a volume. The hostess should 

choose the books with regard 
to her guest’s tastes 
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there into Hungarian drama and 
Spanish drama and Scandinavian 
lrama as nonchalanfly as the bee 
sucks? These are topics every 
week-ender must know! 

You must always put a dash of 
romantic novels into the guest 
room, but it is evil to confess an 
ignorance of the realistic move- 
ment from Dostoievsky to “Main 
Street”; we “moderns” must apolo- 
cize for the left-over books from 
the last generation,—for Tennyson 
and Arnold and Morris suggest 
antagonism to Amy Lowell, and 
Sandburg, and Frost. We must be 
modern to the last degree in the 
week-end visit | 

I recently came across a letter 
written by Clyde Fitch to a friend, 
soon after her visit to his country 
place in Westchester. “OIMI!” 
he exclaimed, “I am just reading 
he book you read in your room 
here last winter!!!!!!O!—-—I AM 
surprised! I must be more care- 
ful what books I put in your 
room!!!!O!! Such panic sug- 
gests French Court scandals, the 
kind of small talk one finds in 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de 
Genlis, and the other examples of 
feminism that flourished with the 
Louis furniture. In such a mood 
Anne Bracegirdle, Nell Gwynne, 
Dora Jordan and others of their 
ilk might biographically assemble 
by the bedside. ‘The pink curtains 
of the bed would hide our blushes. 

Perhaps one has had a brilliant 
evening, beginning at the dinner 








Chaucer’s plan of plac- 
ing books at the bed’s 


head is a convenie 
scheme for the mode 
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mn 


bed chamber. They 
can be placed on a shelf 


at the top or side 
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Book-shelves let into 

the walls on either side 

the bed and a night 

stand for books are 

convenient treatments. 

Book plate by Demp- 
ster Murphy 
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table. The pair of gleaming shoul- 
ders next you have suggested a 
Herrick mood, the naive young 
girl opposite you has set you sing- 
ing inwardly, “Where is Sylvia”, 
mine host has volunteered that 
within healthy tramping distance 
there is a trout stream, and your 
mind is set thinking on artificial 
nature minnows. On your retire- 
ment you would welcome a range 
of books from the “Hesperides” t 


“The Compleat Angler”, and even 
Louis “Fisherman's 
Lures” or Walter Eaton’s Berkshire 
sketches would not be out of place. 


Rhead’s 


Of course, any hostess to whom 
books are a necessary furniture in 
a room would scarcely omit from 
the book-shelf some sheaves of free 
verse; Amy Lowell’s volumes, deli 
cately tinted boards, would match 
any coverlet of silk, and all thes 
tendrils of verse afford you an op 
portunity of discussing with the 
young poet—every neighborhood, 
even if the population consists of 
only two, contains a poet and a 
dramatist—the latest theories re 
garding polyphonic prose or poly 
chromatic verse, or any of th 
hybrids which have resulted in the 
helter-skelter marriage of the dac- 
tvlic and anapestic families: a 
new-fashioned meeting of old-fash 
ioned metre! 

The guest room book-shelf proves 
often an aid to week-end conversa 
tion. In the morning you come to 
the breakfast-room glowing with a 

(Continued on page 86) 
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For the purpose of screening a tennis court on the 
adjoining property, a section of the north garden 
was given a pergola background. It is painted 
gray green. The brick walks are bordered with 
box and the flowers are, for the most part, an- 
nuals—snapdragons, larkspur, phlox and such. On 
the outside are small evergreens and a dense 
growing arborvitae hedge 





THE GARDEN 
of 
H. G. DALTON 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ABRAM GARFIELD 
Architect 


Beds of roses are at this end of the garden, with 

peonies on the sides and arborvitae. The marble 

seat and four columns that form the exedra of 

the garden were brought from Florence. Ram- 

hblers are trained over them. Behind these columns 

arborvitae forms a thick hedge shielding the gar- 
den from the street 
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At the south end of the garden is a long, narrow 
pool, graced by a delightful little figure by Mac- 
monies. The pool has a coping of pink Tennessee 
marble and in the bottom is a geometrical pattern 
worked out in pink, yellow and lavender mosaic 
with a border of dark green and white marble. 
Around the outside of the pool is planted a nar- 
row strip of tulips and candytuft 





Perhaps the most delightful vista in the garden is 

that of the lake from the east porch of the house. 

The picture is framed in the foreground by marble 

columns and in the distance by the trees. A flight 

of rough stone steps leads down the bank to 

a breakwater which protects this side of 
the garden 
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PORCHES INSIDE THE, #O@st Brew Gia 


Vo Longer Is the Porch Grafted on the House; It is an Integral Part of the 


Design and Useful Throughout the Year 


ELLERY JOHNSTON 





states, where the porch is a neces- 
sity for comfortable living, there 
are indications that the porch is 






























being built as a part of the house 
itself. 

But whether a porch, a terrace 
or a loggia, that factor of transi- 
tion between the garden and the 
house is desirable. One should 
not have to come into the house 
abruptly; the progress should be 
gradual, from the full sun of the 
garden, to the half-shade of the 
porch, thence on to the cool depths 
of the house itself. With a loggia 
and a porch this is possible; it is 
made possible on the terrace by 
the use of awnings. 


Brown is found in the 
fibre rug, the table is 
black marble with a 
wrought iron base, the 
curtains green, the chintz 
orange. Mrs. A. Van R. 
Barnewall, decorator 
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One corner of the terrace of Mrs. Otto 
Wittpenn’s house at Bernardsville, N. J., 
is furnished for outdoor dining, with a 
marble table and painted chairs. Blue and 
white linen is used and colored glasses 


Even as the porch itself marks the transition 
between the inside and the outside of the 
house, so does its furnishing. This, too, 
should mark a transition, sharing the nature 
of the house and the nature of the garden, the 
two pleasantly mingled. 

The first two illustrations show an enclosed 
porch in the house of Mrs. George Q. Palmer, 
at Portchester, N. Y., where the garden element 
would seem to dominate. The fountain and 
its surrounding trellis, the fibre matting, the 
wrought iron tables and plant stands, the 
rough cast wall—all are of the garden. The 
upholstered sofa and chairs and the lamp 
are of the house. This is a room permanently 


A blue and white 
color scheme has 
been followed in 
decorating the porch 
of Mrs. George Post 
at Bernardsville, N. 
J. The curtains are 
blue linen, the wick- 
er blue and white 


By building a low 
wall a terrace was 
created in this city 
backyard. It has a 
brick floor, a back- 
ground of brick and 
trellis and commands 
a prospect of shrubs 
and perennials 








furnished for all year use according to 
the requirements of a climate that has 
a real winter. Its color scheme—orange, 
brown and blue—is taken from the old 
tile over the fountain. Another porch- 
that of O. S. Young—simpler in treat- 
ment but equally comfortable, is fur- 
nished with wicker, has a red tile floor 
and on one side a striped awning 
Wicker, willow, reed and _ painted 
cottage furniture give a wide range of 
choice for the porch and terrace. These 
come in such delightful shapes and colors 
that with them one can hardly fail to 
make a really livable and picturesque 
outdoor room. The variety of rugs for 
such uses is also great—fibre comes in 
an amazing number of color combinations 
and sizes which accord perfectly with the 
(Continued on page 76) 


Red tiles laid in a wide bond afford 
a pleasant contrast to the white 
woodwork on this porch in the home 
of O. S. Young at Great Neck, L. I. 
Wicker has been used for furnishing 








Gillies 


In adapting: the spirit 
of the smaller French 
chateaux to an Ameri 
can house of moderate 
sise the architect, who 
was Eugene J. Lang, 
has applied French 
classic motifs to the en 
trance door. The effect 
is dignified and unusual 


The Germantown hood 
is found im houses of 
Dutch Colonial and 
Pennsylvania archite: 
ture. A penthouse or 
projection runs along 
the facade and over the 
door is elaborated into 
an arched hood. Frank 
J. Forster, architect 








IN THE DOOR IS 
CRYSTALIZED THE 
ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HOUSE 
































This portico entrance is on the 
wing of a Georgian house and is 
pronounced harmoniously by be- 
ing surmounted by a motif adapt- 
ed from the Georgian—a broken 
pediment and urn detail. The 
square columns, of course, are a 
modern conception. Walker & 
Gillette, architects 
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A Colonial design, com- 
mon to old houses in 
the United States, con- 
sists of a wooden fan 
over the door and long 
lights on each side. The 
door is paneled, or, as 
in this modern example, 
of glass. W. Lawrence 
Bottomley, architect 


Inspiration for this door 
is found in the Palazzo 
Venezia at Rome—a Ba- 
roque window framing 
above a Classical door. 
Thus the Italian Ren- 
aissance is adapted to 
an American Italian 
type house. Lewis Colt 
Albro, architect 
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The living room at the top of this page is the result of several 

experiments, which proved satisfactory. The timbered ceiling 

is painted green and the walls ivory. The simplicity of the 

stone mantel-piece is relieved by lead bosses, and by the brick 

hearth finished with a brass guard rim. The shelf in the deep 

window gives opportunity for a drawer beneath it. Guy 
Dawber, architect 


Contrasting with the country house living room above is this 

living room in a New York apartment, where a less usual 

treatment has been used. Walls are paneled and painted deep 

ivory and the hangings are blue taffeta with orange gauze 

curtains. The chintz on the davenport is yellow, mulberry 

and blue and the cushions orange and blue. Devah Adams 
was the decorator 
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Hewitt 


Cream paneled walls 


form the background 
of this bedroom. The 
hangings are striped 
blue and buff taffeta 
and the inner curtains 
striped net and rose 
gauze. Peach colored 
taffeta is used for bed 
spread, where it has ruf- 
fles of old blue. Mrs. 
A. Van R. Barnewall, 


decorator 
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A drawing room of dis- 
tinction has been cre 
ated in the New York 
home of William C 
Potter. Against walls of 
soft maize color are 
curtains and sofa in 
blue-green damask, 
small chairs in French 
brocade of cream with 
roses. The carpet is deep 
fawn. John G. Hamil- 
ton, Inc., decorator 

















The dining room of the 
Potter house has the 
merit of dignified sim- 
plicity. Its rug is black 
with a green border. 
The walls are old ivory. 
The chairs are uphol- 
stered in vari-colored 
needlework. The cur 
tains are green. The 
room is further en- 
riched by a screen of 
antique embroidery 


Soft yellow and brown 
damask form the cur- 
tains in the library of 
the Potter house. Here 
the walls are a deep 
fawn color brought out 
with antiqued gold 
The furniture is 
ered with needlework 
and old damask. As in 
the other rooms, the 
decorator was John G. 
Hamilton, Inc. 
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For certain interiors nothing i 
more charming than dotted Bry) /£.\ ie 
Swiss muslin curtains. This ayer} , 
: - 8 } a 
material comes in pastel ai / is %\ 
shades with white dots. $2 a aif atnl' A 
yard. In white with colored eC ee 5 
dots, $1.85 a yard. It is 31" ct Prt - 
wide. The ruffles may be of y 
the same material or of white 
organdie — => === 














Like a French flower engraving is this print 
with @ cream ground and design in pastel 
shades. 32” wide. $4 a4 yard 


Fine French percale with French blue ground 
and figures in cream and spruce gum color. 
50” wide. $6.75 a yard 


(Center) Striped chints in green 
and téte de négre with design in 
bright colored field flowers 


(Left) This chints would be 
charming used with green walls. 
36” wide. $3.75 @ yard 
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Cretonne with black ground and figures in deep orchid. 30”, $1.80. The tan French lattice glased chintz in blue with fine tracery of darker blue. The 
lattice pattern has flowers in blue, orange and black on a buff ground. 31”. same design also in soft yellow. 24”. $1.35. A gay chintz has orange, 
$1.45. The third is mauve, green and tan on a buff ground. 30”. $3 henna, mustard and black with stripes in green, yellow and brown. 50”. $2.75 
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At one end of the cortile 





or courtyard of Cigliano, 
San Casciano, Val di 
Pesa is a deep loggia with 
a vaulted ceiling. The 
wires under the eaves are 
for a sliding canvas cur- 
tain which is drawn dur- 
ing the heat of the day 








The window looking from 
the courtyard into the 
garden is made pleasant 
by the seats within the 
window embrasure. This 
is a common feature in 
Tuscan villa architecture 
and windows and seats of 
this type are often found 
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A REMODELED HOUSE IN THE 
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COTSWOLDS 


The Architectural Factors that Create the Charm of Orchard Farm at 


Broadway in Worcestershire 


H. D. EBERLEIN 
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Most of the body of the house seen from 
the road is as it was originally. Even 
within this portion no very radical altera- 
tions were attempted. Though apparently 
of considerable extent, Orchard Farm, as 
was the wont with very many old Cots- 
wold houses, was only one room deep. 
This plan, of course, had the advantage 
of ensuring ample light and ventilation 
from two sides. But the house would not 
have been large enough, even for a small 
family, according to present day standards 
of living. Salvation, in this instance, lay 
in the proximity of the old barn which 
almost adjoined the house at right angles 
on the southwest. 

To meet the needs of the case, therefore, 
the barn was connected with the house by 
building up the small intervening space, 
and was converted into a long, spacious 
living room on the ground floor and a 


The living room cccupies the entire 
floor of what was formerly the 
barn, now attached to the main 
body of the house. The varying 
levels and furniture groups are 
worthy of interesting study 
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On the west side lies the garden enclosed by a 

low stone wall. Beyond this is a broad stretch 

of turf with a circular pool and fascinating 
little lead figure fountain 


series of bed chambers above. This addition 
between the old house and the barn was uti- 
lized for a comfortable staircase and for cup- 
boards, and also afforded room enough for a 
little paved cross hall with doors opening, at 
one side, upon the west terrace and garden; at 
the other, upon the court. Up to that time, 
strange as it may seem, Orchard Farm had 
never boasted a staircase but, as in some other 
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From the hallway, shown opposite, one goes 

through this door to the paved terrace of the 

south court. The entrance is pronounced by 
semi-circular steps 


early Cotswold dwellings, the upper floor was 
reached by what was virtually a ladder fixed 
against the wall, 

Before the restoration and remodeling took 
place, the western wing (at right of illustra 
tion) had been made into a separate dwelling 
and a door with a sash window beside it 
had been crowded in, on the ground floor, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The old barn, now the southwest wing, was attached to the house. A broad gravel path and two wide borders of turf separate the house 
The outside stone stairs have been preserved. This wing contains the from the road. Privacy is further given the house by a low wall 
living room on the ground floor and bed chambers above which defines the property 








FURNISHING 


The Marriage of Town Comfort and Rural Simplicity 


almost al were in America a retreat 
irom summer heat usual! feels that it 
should look it did under the rule of 
its hirst inhabitant If the house ji pre 
Revolutionar ith an impo r quality 
of the American manor hous is new or 
cupant longs tor the flower of Ameri 
can antique Queen A maple furni 
ture, Willard clock th ware ol 
Baron Stiegel Md perh { el 

ilver of Paul Rever f it just a 
imple, picturesque shanty of uncertain 
date, a fi rickety Windsor chairs are 
the first feature of a miniatu! galaxy of 
Colonial discomfort At a cost of 
money or time the hew poss ion must 
have the proper “atmospher Che 
utmospher that | id in the astute 


decorator , anor 
Did those dear, 


of ours, whose nar ¥ 


lelightful ancestors 


eldom remem 
ber and whose head-ston ve have never 
seen, really live in a state of stiff-backed, 
stiff-necked misery, with no antidote but 
an engulfing feather bed. or a bottle of 
three-vovaged Canary This is the 
question that one could ask one’s self on 
entering most old farmhouses recently ac- 


quired and newly furnished 
a , one 
Early American Truths 
The average American country cottage 


ot a century or so ago was 


a very distant cousin of a 


yveoman's home in the 
mother country In Eng 
land no hom wa ever 


too remote for the cries of 
London not to make an 
echo on the King’s High 
way and creep in a front 
or back door, but I ven 
ture to say ftew ancient 
bumpkins of our Colonial 
period ever saw a gentle- 
man in powdered wig, 
ever heard of Chippen 
dale, ever coached it to 
New York, in fact scarcely 
thought of anything much, 
during their allotted de« 
ades, but the weather and 
its effect upon the soil’s 
fruition. Yet like men of 
better parts they must have 
sought their little oils for 
daily living, they crept as 
near town modes and town 
luxuries as its harvests 
made possible 

It is this blending of 


give a peaceful impression at least. 


THE SUMMER 


Makes for Ideal Interiors 


WEYMER MILLS 











Harting 
As there would seem never to be enough flowers in the 
cottage garden, hang pictures of long-vanished flowers on 
the walls. Here panels of old Japanese chrysanthemums 
in brilliant reds and yellows are in a farmhouse hallway 





Well-born pieces of furniture, like well-born people, usually agree in assemblage. They 


with blue fringe 
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FARMHOUSE 


town and country that makes a country 
house livable. A marriage of town com- 
fort and farmhouse simplicity usually 
produces ideal interiors. 

How shall I furnish the cottage? This 
is the plaint of these early spring days 
when even the birds have begun a cam- 
paign for summer lodgings. The an- 
swer of the wiseacre is: select a few 
things you are fondest of in the town 
house and pack them in a May day van 
for the country house. They would bring 
a welcome to the welcome awaiting one 
there, a surety of peace in familiar sur- 
roundings. There would be no mutter- 
ing at quickly gathered strange gods. 


Household Gods 


The sense of home engendered by daily 
contact with loved and lovely objects that 
have become almost the shadow of one’s 
self should never leave one. The mere 
mental picture of such a dusty van creep- 
ing to its destination brings contentment. 
The favorite chair, the old oak chest of 
drawers famed for its sunk panels and 
arcaded stand, known as one’s sacred 
repository, the Lancashire Georgian settle 
with its soft down bolster, the great fea- 
ture of the hall in town, the hook rug 
with its Nankin blue vase of pink and 
white roses on a cream and purple 
ground, which cost a fortune at a New 
York sale—the favorite lares et penates. 
They are coming with one, 
and they can go back at 
the end of the summer— 
if one goes pack! In 
Spring such a fate does 
not seem possible to the 
real country lover. 

As the movers unpack 
the van the new house- 
holder can stroll in his 
garden knowing that noth- 
ing can impede the flow of 
those waters of Juventius. 
On the face the windy 
garden freshness dissolves 
all memory of hot streets 
and the grim contrarieties 
of marts. Nothing to 
worry about! A new world 
outside for god-like exer- 
tions, and inside by the 
candle light, only rest,— 
the strange contentment 
that comes from inanimate 
things, those lutes that 
play and yet are silent. 


In this simple cottage dining room the straight legged No matter how many 
Sheraton type table does not disparage the fatter legs of the Queen Anne chairs. The : 
walls are cream in this room, the woodwork ivory and the curtains a rich yellow bound 


town houses or apart- 
ments one has had or 
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where one hopes to pitch a last city tent 
away from “long unlovely rows” and dis- 
cordant city ugliness, there is always a 
back alley in one’s dreams where one finds 
the perfect little American summer shelter, 
surrounded by a bit of tangled garden. I 
can shut my eyes and see mine, and most 
The 
visionary house has a gambrel roof and its 
clapboarded walls are gray and time- 
stained. It has many windows suggestive 
of kind old eyes still taking a fresh and 
vivid interest in passing events; up around 
the vast attic they are half circular in 
shape, which makes them slightly quizzi- 
cal. Ancient domiciles do impress the 
sensitive mind with their personalities and 
mine reposes under its elms, a sleepy, 


men can do likewise and see theirs. 


Quaker sort of creature with a humorous 
Georgian tolerance, glad enough to let the 
world pass by, but never spurning it. In- 
side I should strive to keep all the sunlit 
color and joy of summer, a very reflection 
of the garden’s face, for 
rain is sure to come some- PRO RORI e 
blur the case- 
ments, and cold and east 
wind shut one 


times and 


indoors. 
The Color Scheme 


The most perfect color 
scheme for the interior of 





a country cottage, what- 
ever its period or shape, is 
a very pale cream yellow, 
a buttermilk tint, and 
fresh poison green, the 
Chinese color of ecstasy. 
All my walls would be this ff 
cream color and my wood- 
work from living room to 
scullery the never-failing 
freshness of young foliage. 
Here is the background 
for summer and, the pro- 
The 


sug- 


cession of flowers. 


S 


cream walls remain 





gestive of coming sunlight, 
whether the day is fine or (Abeve) 2 


not, and the green sur- gray, rose and 


rounds, and throws into green paper 
hicl lief 1] i ala has been used 
ugh relief the pinks anc on this farm- 
blues, the purples and house bed- 
whites of peonies, lark- room. Cur 
- ae tains are pink 
spur, petunias and lilies. organdie 


As there are never flow- 
ers enough in the cottage garden, I would 
hang pictures of long-vanished flowers on 
my walls, Oriental allurements and Euro- 
pean fantasies, the backgrounds pale blue 
gauche or deeper sapphire. The very few 
gros-point and hook rugs would have 
flowers also, soft faded things, as if the 
ghosts of flowers formed a sub-strata for 
the living. 

All my floors would be stained or painted 
a shadowy yellow, a dim yellow that might 
be yellow at noon and take gray shadows 
as the day advanced until twilight fell and 
flooded it with pools of mystery. 

‘Do design me some very smart country- 
ish rooms like the Duchess of X— might 
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have in her little place in Sussex,” said a 
famous New York woman to her London 
furnisher. 

“I must create an 18th Century Ameri- 
can room with precious American things 
for my Long Island house, but I want the 
same feeling hers gives me.” 

“That is impossible, madam, for the 
duchess is smart enough to be unsmart,”’ 
was the rebuke. 

The period room, the nightmaré of the 
ignoramus, is a terrible fallacy. Nobody 
who was anybody ever had one. The 
rooms in great English country houses fur- 
nished in the time of the Second Charles 
(usually the first period more or less in- 
tact) or later always have garnitures and 
caresses of other periods. Generations 
have lived in them, and although they may 
not have had the desire or the wherewithal 
to disturb a costly beauty, they have left 
their little impress. “No famous English 


room ever looks famous without some 


souvenir of Victoria,” was 
the witticism of Lady 
Paget. 
Furniture 
As to furniture, who 


can tell a man just what 
to purchase when his ideal 
of an interior may be 
some glittering hieroglyph 
of costly Russian ballet or- 
namentation, bounded by 
huge silken grotesques in 
the way of cushions? Or 
again, he may sigh to live 
among antique shop win- 
dows, slightly confusing 
perhaps in a land where 
there are so many. One 
need not be a sentimental- 
ist about family posses- 
sions and dwell with the 
pet horrors that stultified 
the mind of a grandparent, 
but I see no need of put- 


(Above) An _ ting to death the things 
old-fashioned one liked simply because 
paper, hooked 


the richer neighbor strug- 
gles toward perfections. 
The real secret of suc- 
cessful country cottage 
rooms—in the living room, 
especially—is a mellow, 
inviting quality. The furniture may be 
oak, walnut, maple or pine—or a catholic 
meeting of a little of everything—the cream 
walls, the flat green paint and the flowers 
‘supply the fresh youthful note, but the 
chairs, tables, sofas and all essentials must 
have lived. Take a half dozen pieces of 
furniture born with grace in different lands 
a century or so ago, and if they chance to 
(Continued on page 88) 


rugs and a 
Franklin 
stove have 
been used in 
this farm- 
house room 


Another view of the same room shows 
an attractive, somewhat formal curtain- 
ing of the windows. The house con- 
tains a variety of furniture and com- 
bines the comfort of a city house with 
the simplicity of a country cottage 
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As this garden was laid out in an old orchard, the 
existing trees were carefully observed. This old 
apple stands on the axis with gravel paths and 
grass plots about it enclosed by a low stone wall 


THE GARDEN OF 
GEORGE B. AGNEW 


SOUTH SALEM, NEW YORK 


CHARLES D. LAY 


: 
Landscape Architect 


The level paces of the garden are divided 
in wide oblong beds with borders of turf 
and narrow gravel paths laid between them 
These plots are planted with perennial 
inother perennial bed runs along the front 
of the wall The garden extends, at the 
slightly higher level, over the rise of the 
meadow beyond 


An arbor stands at the end of the cross On a level below the massive stone work 

path, on the top of a slight rise. The of the garden wall lies a lily pool, irregu- 

pathside is planted to ferns. Vines are lar in shape, rimmed about with stone 

trained to cover the walls. It is a natural slabs and planted to ornamental grasses 

garden made with a nice feeling for na- and creeping plants. Shrubbery is massed 
tive stone and the informal setting in the farther corner 
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It is not necessary that the fireplace be surrounded by couch, tables and chairs. Since it is the focal 
point of the room one often finds it advisable to have only an easy chair and a table beside the hearth 


THE NATURAL POSITIONS FOR FURNITURE 


Fewer Pieces Better Placed Would Make Our Interiors 


T HAS been said that of making books 
| there is no end. This is equally true of 

the “placing of furniture,” but it is sur- 
prising, when we think in comparisons, how 
many rules that govern the writing of a good 
book, have similes in the arrangement of a 
home. The book is, in the 
first analysis, a collection 
of words, each formed of 
letters which have a se- 
quence and meaning. The 
words are arranged by pre- 
cise rules of grammar into 
sentences giving expression 
to the author’s thoughts 
which are conveyed to the 
readers in such form as to 
enable them to follow with 
perfect accuracy the com- 
pleted work. 

In the case of the home 
we find that it is, in the 
first instance, a collection 
of units — of furniture — 
each of which should have 
been chosen with due re- 
gard to its use; a chair, for 
instance, is only justified if 
it fulfills its primary mis- 
sion—that of being com- 
fortable to sit or recline in. 
Failing this, however ar- 


Look Less Like Showrooms 
EDWARD T. LARKINS 


tistic it may appear, its presence in the 


home is as illogical as a misplaced adjective 
in literature. 
our units must be arranged into groups or 
sentences—our groups into the finished rooms 
or chapters and so to the completed home. 


Following this line of reasoning 





The hall is the first glimpse one generally 
has of the interior of the house, but it is the 
place that usually receives the least considera 
tion. Even in the gorgeously decorated man 
sion one often finds the furniture placed in 
stiff and uncompromising positions. In smaller 
homes its equipment con 
sists generally of a more 
or less uncomfortable chair 
or two and perhaps a con- 
sole table. Could anything 
be less inviting? The hall 
should be looked upon as 
the opening chapter of a 
book.and its furnishings and 
atmosphere be one of wel- 
come. Formality should be 
avoided in every way, more 
especially the geometrically 
exact balance of furniture. 
A small cabinet containing 
drawers such as one often 
finds reproduced from a 
good antique model will be 

(Continued on page 80) 


Beside permitting con- 
venient avenues of ap- 
proach to the fireplace, 
the furniture in this liv 
ing room is so grouped 
as to give space for a 
desk set at right angles 
to the wall 








THE 


B ARE floors need not look uninteresting; 
well kept and well polished, with good 
rugs about, they can look better covered 

and more interesting than many an arid stretch 
of carpet. Much can be said in their praise; 
the eve is satisfied, so also are the claims of 
hygiene; perhaps economy comes into it, too. 
But a bare floor demands the right treatment, 
otherwise it is much better left alone. 
Stain is one form of treat 
ment, paint 1 another; yet 
while tew people ever con 
sider the use of paint tor 
their floors, all believe that 
they know, about stain 
Ready-mixed varnish stain 
is the usual medium em 
ployed. ‘| his has a glaring 
shine when fresh, which 
soon wears off at the doors, 
and grows dull along the 
skirting and since no 
amount of polishing can 
give it the right look, we 
can only apply a fresh coat 
of stain; and so it goes on 
till the grain of the wood 
is obliterated by a_ thick, 
opaque, greasy brown that 
has no charm This is 
“staining” in its worst form. 


Proper Staining 


‘To begin at the begin 
ning The object of stain 
is to det pen or to alter the 
color of the wood, also to 
emphasize the beauty of the 
grain. Parts of the wood 
are softer and more porous 
than others, and absorb 
more color, so when stain 
is applied it will reveal 
lights and shades and vary 
ing depths of tone which 
are scarcely perceptible in 
the raw wood The colors 
used for a stain, then, must 
be transparent, and either 
oil or water may be used 
to mix the dry pigments 
Certain dyes mix better in 
spirits of wine, methylated, or naptha, than 
with the other mediums. Otherwise “spirit- 
staining’ is much the same as oil-staining. 
There are other processes, but for most floors 
one or other of these is generally the best. 
Oil stains, on the whole, are safest for wood 
that has already been treated. 

Water stains are the cheapest and easiest 
to make, but they have a tendency to roughen 
up the wood, which must be seen to. In such 
a case fine sand-paper rubbed along the grain 


PAINTING 


Kither Left Bare 
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AND STAINING OF FLOORS 


or Partially Covered With Rugs, the Painted or Stained 


Floor Amply Merits Consideration 
CHARLES WOLFE 


(never against it) will be necessary to smooth 
the surface. For either medium the floor must 
be cleaned so that no trace of grease or wax 
The stain should then be put on, 
evenly and fairly liquid, one or two coats, 
according to circumstances. 

The floor should now present a flat surface 
of color, through which the figure of the wood 
shows up clearly with all its contrasts of light 


remains. 
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The painting of floors is a much longer and more exacting process than staining. The 
floor may require three or four coats of paint followed by two coats of hard varnish. 
But the result more than justifies this trouble. 
the furniture and the type of room. 


and shade so fully revealed, that in certain 
woods there is an appearance like watered silk. 
Having achieved this, the staining has done 
its work, and must on no account be repeated; 
regular polishing with wax or oil will do 
the rest. 

Both wax and oil tend to enrich and deepen 
the color, while they also act as a preservative. 
When signs of wear appear, a little of the 
dry color, Vandyke brown or indigo, etc., 
should be mixed with the polishing wax and 


Color schemes can be created to suit 
An interesting and original treatment in the room 
above consists of alternate boards painted deep blue and emerald green really wonderful effects; 


rubbed well into the wood, then polished over 
with the rest till the worn spot disappears. Of 
these two—wax and oil—wax gives the 
brighter polish, and it is, on the whole, the 
most practical for floors. Oil is undoubtedly 
slower in effect, and more troublesome to use, 
but it certainly produces a beautiful soft shine 
and quality. Such a floor is an abiding joy: 
nothing can really spoil it, except prolonged 
neglect. 

With new boards the 
colorist may, if so minded, 
abandon nature and let 
himself go with strange hues 
and aniline dyes. They 
will not be garish; more 
often the trouble with a 
stain is to get the color vivid 
enough. For example, if 
the floor is to be stained 
cerise or violet, the wood 
should be “blued” first in 
order to neutralize its yel- 
lowness. This can be done 
with bluing applied boiling 
hot, and, while still flowing- 
wet, wiped off with rags; 
this gives a beautiful clear 
surface for the cerise. Two 
or more thin coats of any 
color must always be used 
in preference to one; by 
this we avoid streakiness 
and hardness, and ensure 
the right tone and the depth 
that you can “see through.” 


Other Colors 


For the subsequent pol- 
ishing of a cerise floor white 
wax is best; beeswax for 
a yellow floor, and so on. 
A little experimenting is 
advisable before embarking 
on these colors; aniline 
dyes are tricky sometimes 
to deal with, and the differ- 
ent kinds and qualities of 
wood give different results. 
Blue, on pitch-pine, gives 


green, over yellow deal, 
produces (especially by artificial light) a curi- 
ous metallic glitter when polished; a black- 
stained floor is not recommended, but if the 
wood is first stained a vivid green, and then 
given a thin glaze of black, the grain ought 
to show up clear with a very beautiful and 
unusual effect. 

Practically all colors for staining can be 
bought dry and mixed at home, or by the oil 
and paint dealer, according to recipes. Aniline 
dyes are sold in tubes and packages, or by 
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the ounce. There are also 





the specially 
stains, which are perfectly 


prey yvared 


dependable. 

It should now be fairly 
obvious that stain can only 
be succesfully used on a 
floor which is in reason- 
ably good condition. When 
the floors are old, and poor 
in quality, with gaps to be 
puttied and holes to be 
patched, or when they 
have been spoiled by suc- 
cessive applic ations of bad 
old stain, then is the time 





for using paint. ‘There is 
nothing new about this 
process. So far from 
wearing off, the painted 
floor is very much more 





durable than the usual 
varnish stain. It does not 
look odd; it lends itself to 
any scheme of decoration, 
and it is the most efficient disguise for de- 
fective flooring. Further, while it gives the 
“furnished look” that some people desire, it 
also does, in some degree, deaden the sound 
of feet which is one drawback to the bare 
floor. Certainly it costs more than stain, and 
(equally certain) it is not a speedy process, 
and cannot be hurried over with any prospect 
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est trace of stickiness is 
left on the first. 

If these conditions are 
observed, a painted floor 
will keep in perfect con- 
dition for years. Asa rule 
waxing is not necessary at 
first; later, the floor may 
get a little dull with use, 
and then regular waxing 
and polishing in the usual 
way will keep its lustre up 
to the mark. The test of 
a really bright floor lies 
in the strength and clear- 
ness of its reflections. Pale 
colors undoubtedly tend 
to get dirty after a time; 
when this happens the 
floor can be washed with- 





out any risk of damage. 





In this room, where the walls are gray and the curtains a combination of yellow and 
violet, the floor is painted violet with narrow strips of daffodil yellow 


First the boards must be cleaned 
thoroughly; all gaps between them must be 
filled, and nail-holes stopped, and any rough- 


of success. 


ness should be planed away. Three, or even 
four, coats of paint must then be applied, and 
each coat must dry iron-hard before the next 
goes on. Finally, two coats of hard varnish, 
the second not to be laid on until not the faint- 


Soda must be used spar- 
ingly for fear of removing 
the varnish, for once that 
protection is worn off the 
paint begins to go too. But with soap and 
warm water, and plenty of clean rags to rinse, 
and plenty more to dry as you go along, and 
a good wax polishing the next day, your floor 
will be like new again. 

With regard to colors, the choice is entirely 
a matter of taste. Black, dark blue and yel- 
low are all very good and practical. 
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Where the floor boards are in good enough condition stain is preferable 
because it makes a mellower floor. This is especially advisable when the 


wood has a distinctive graining that should show. 
grain of the deal boards is preserved by a deep, translucent brown stain 
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In this room the 
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FOR THE SUMMER Se ee ae 
WINDOW BOX 





The Lé [ Le é ( nder j arying 


immer window or 

more on the choice 

the plants which fill it than upon any 

one tacto na be of the best, 
vatering don ever wise ly - but if the 





lant ire use n results can never 


achieve the maximun 


wrony | 

The selection of vari hinges first of all 
upon the ¢ posure or wxes which receive 
ibundant unlig un-loving plants like 
Paris daisy oleus, geranium and double 
petunia make a good di play for the back of 
the planting, with lower growing golden 
feverfew weet alyssum and white leaved 
cineraria tor the tront or vines to droop 
down, vincas, nasturtiums and German ivy are 
all good choice Strong growing terns, (Ger 
man ivy grevill 1. narrow ik ived dracenas and 
Rex begonias | ise in boxes which 


are situated 


il over the edge of the box, 
geraniums in harmonising 
main planting—a good 


for unny exposures 














ERP OR eS REM 
Northend 

The window or veranda box should 
never be too conspicuous. Boxes and 
planting alike must adorn rather than 
obtrude. Here the rustic character of 
the boxes harmonizes well with the 
abundant exposed woodwork of the 

house 





Long window gardens that avoid any 

suggestion of stiff and formal lines are 

the best. When low, as nere, they should 

always be supplemented by a suitable 

foundation planting. In this case house 
and box are the same color 
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A 

‘ GROUP 
- Rt ‘ of FOUR 
—_ SMALL 
HOUSES 





The home of O. S. 
Young at Great 
Neck, L. 1., is de- 
veloped along 
Duich Colonial 
lines in shingle and 
stone. Carl L. 
Otto, architect 





Gillles . 
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A balanced plan 
gives house-depth 
living and dining 
rooms, with a 
porch and a service 
wing at the ends 
and a breakfast 
room behind 


Four bedrooms, 
two haths and a 
servant's room and 
bath are on the 
second floor, mak- 
ing a livable plan 
for a small family 
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The wide over- 
hang of the roof 
gives a sheltered 
porch both before 
and behind. Lat- 
tice at the ends 
is a pleasing detail 
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» In the home of Lewis I. Sharp at Man- 
hasset, L. I., a simple, balanced design has 
been executed in shingle. As the house 
massed up fairly high, it was desirable to 
give it a horizontal effect. This is created 
by the broad horizontal lines of the 
shingles, by keeping the chimney fairly 
low, by the low line of the porch and by 
the broad arc of the portico 




















The plans show a compact and pleasantly 
livable disposition of rooms on the first 
floor. The stairs are kept to the back 
of the hall. The entrance is through a 
vestibule. The kitchen and pantry are 
conveniently arranged. Upstairs are four 
bedrooms and two baths, each well lighted 
and ventilated. Arthur W. Coote was 
the architect 
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(Below) The second floor of the Fisher 

home is reached by both main and ser 

vice stairs It contains four bedroom 

and a bath. The stairs landing is quite 
large 
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A slight variation exists between the original 

first floor plan and the house as executed, in 

that the extensions differ. The garage is set on 

the level below the enclosed porch. At the 

end of the hall, reached by two steps, is a den. 

The service quarters are located in the farther 
corner of the house 


The residence of John J. Fisher, at Paterson, 

N. J., is of frame construction painted white 

and with a variegated slate roof. The main 

entrance is pronounced by an open porch, and 

this facade is further enriched by the cornice 

and the balustrades surmounting the extensions. 
C. H. Benjamin, architect 
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This little roadside cottage, designed | Rte nics — Ral The rooms are laid out around a 
by Alfred Hopkins, is executed in » court, always a livable and happy 
native fieldstone which shows the scheme but seldom used in this coun 
benefit of sympathetic handling by try. It makes a private outdoor 
the mason. Half-timber work gives space which is especially desirable in 
relief to the design. The leaded pane a house so close to the road, and 
windows, the dressed stone loggia affords cross ventilation and an abun 
entrance, the terrace wall laid dry dance of light to all the rooms 
and the grove behind are all elements 

in a very pleasant, unpretentious 

architectural composition 














While the design has certain Tudor 
indications, the plan of the house is 
American. The ranges of casement 
windows and the loggia are details 
that give the facade a lively interest 
and lift this little house far above 
the commonplace. It is an example 
of distinction in small work 
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In This Survey of Home Refrigeration Are the Salient Facts for 


7 | OW would you like to be the ice 
I man 1s the 


incient ditty that is getting more and 


lyrical refrain to an 


more obsolete every day, for there is a mechan- 


ical conspiracy to oust the ice man from his 
ayve-long position as purveyor to the home. So 
do ice men, gladiators and dogs have their 
day and re linquish to machin ry their evanes- 
cent glories 

Nowadays everyone knows that there are 


domestic refrigerating plants for home use that 
displace the ice man and in which pure ice 
for table use can be mad Many people, how- 
evel do not realize the reliability of such 
equipment, the simplicity of its operation, and 
the satisfaction to be derived from its use, nor 


yet that there is an actual saving in its use. 


These facts will. however, be borne out by 
thousands who have freed themselves from the 
bondage of the ice man 

Even though few will care just what con- 
tributes to making the coldness, it might be 
well to give a simple explanation of the prin- 
ciple of making ice, in order that the prospec- 
tive purchaser will know what she is getting. 


When we wash our hands they feel cool if 
We say they are cool 


because the water evaporates, but the fact Is 


we do not dry them 
that the evaporation takes pl we because the 
water is drawing on the heat from the air and 
our hands feel cool in the process, And so 
in simplest terms engineers have found retrig- 
erants or liquids which vaporize or evaporate 
at low temperatures, and as they turn from 
liquids to gases they use up the heat and leave 
the air cold. Some of these retrigerants are 
sulphur dioxide, chloride of ethyl, ammonia, 
et 

here are two ways of having refrigeration 
in the hom« 

| Ihe mechanical refrigerator (which is 
permanently cool with the machinery a part 
of itself)—one unit 

The domestic refrigerating plant (for 
making ice and steadily producing even, low 
temperatures) which you can have installed 
in yvour own retrigerator—two units. 

The general system of home making-ice 
refrigerators consists of the brine tank with 
copper coils within, a motor driven compressor 
and a condenser of copper piping. The com 
pressed liquid passes through an expansion 
valve into the brine tank where the pressure 
is reduced and it changes into a gas, flows out 
through and is condensed by the condenser, 
changed back into a liquid, is pumped back 
again by the motor and starts its cycling again 
—indefinitely. In the best ice-making plants 
there is a heat control which turns on the motor 
when the temperature in the refrigerator gets 
too high and turns it off when it is sufficiently 
low 

In one refrigerator there is a device by which 
the food compartments are kept at any tem- 
perature you desire, usually around 40°, while 


Purchasers of Iceless Systems 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 
the temperature of the ice-making compartment 


By this 
arrangement it is possible, and very often the 


is never allowed to rise above 20 


case, that ice will be made in the ice compart- 
ment without running the electric motors for 
hours, while food is kept in the food compart- 
ments at slightly above freezing point, Fancy 
the health insurance that the best ice-less 
processes guarantee in the home—infant’s 
food, for example, can be absolutely fool- 
proot. 


LTHOUGH the above technical libretto 
A is of some use, the things that most 

people want to know and are asking are 
these : 

1. Is ice making at home practical? 

2. Is it messy? 

3. Can I use my old refrigerator? 

4. Are they to be had in a special refrig- 
erator ¢ 
5. Will I save money ? 

6. Will it save time and annoyance? 

7. What's the use anyway? 

A good refrigerator is a jewel, and it is the 
first requisite to be considered. It must be 
insulated well enough to keep out hot air and 
hold in cold 
in its linings. 


It must be seamless and smooth 

The air circulation must be 
continuous. The temperature inside must 
never be higher than an average of 45° and 
rarely that. In such a refrigerator one should 
be able to keep matches dry and butter must 
never absorb any of the charm of the onion. 

If you have.such a refrigerator, keep it by 
all means, and install the ice-making machine. 
rhe installation is simple, and the initial ex- 
pense is readily made up in the future saving 
of ice consumption. But do not install an 
excellent ice machine in a poor refrigerator, as 
the electric bills will climb the Alps. Yet even 
in a poor refrigerator the refrigeration bills 
are lower than if you had iced refrigeration. 

If you have no refrigerator, it is possible to 
buy a refrigerator which has in it the ice-mak- 
ing machines. But before you buy the outfit 
you must be very careful to know whether this 
refrigerator comes up to the most stringent 
tests of the ordinary first-class refrigerator, for 
this reason: The average refrigerator in which 
ice is used has to be efficient because it must 
keep itself dry with actual ice evaporation go- 
ing on, it must keep a cold chest with an actual 
diminishing ice supply, it must keep ice melt- 
ing yet staying in spite of weather and sur- 
rounding atmosphere. To make the circula- 
tion of air effect these processes a refrigerator 
requires fine construction, 


“ HE refrigerating manufacturers have 
a put the most superb effort into making a 
first-class refrigerator, and if you are 

not convinced that the combination outfit has 
as good a refrigerator as you can get with the 
installed outfit, it is wisest to buy the refrig- 


erator and install the ice-making machine. 
There are excellent refrigerators on the mar- 
ket; apply rigid tests and accept nothing short 
of the best. 

The machinery can, in some instances, be 
put on top of the refrigerator or in the cellar 
or in the next room or right next to the refrig- 
erator. In some cases the machine, consisting 
of pump and condenser and motor, takes up 
no more room than 14%’ x 14'x 3%’. This 
can be put in place as simply as installing a 
new gas stove. 

In the best of the iceless machines the re- 
frigerator maintains a lower temperature than 
the iced ones in both winter and summer. At 
a cost of ten cents per kilowatt hour, and with 
ice at fifty cents per hundred pounds, it is 
cheaper per day to use the iceless refrigerator. 

There is, too, less dampness in the iceless 
refrigerator than even in the best iced ones, 
due, of course, to the absence of the ice itself. 
This lower percentage of humidity should not 
be taken as a reflection on the low percentage 
of humidity that can be maintained by the 
iced refrigerator of the best make, which is a 
percentage low enough to dry towels and keep 
matches dry. 

The iceless refrigerat does these things: 

1. Reduces the cost of refrigeration. 
2. Maintains a constant low temperature 
regardless of weather, and automatically starts 
up “cold making” when you raise the temper- 
ature by opening the doors. 

3. Operates automatically when once in- 
stalled and is reliable, clean and noiseless. 

4. Permits you to make neat little cubes of 
ice for your tumblers, which give your table 
distinction. 

5. Gives you ice of which you know the 
clean source. 

6. Operates by electricity. 

7. Needs no refrigerant for years. 

8. Is oiled very seldom. 

9. Is easily kept clean. 

10. Obviates the uncertain ice man and 
his dirty boots trailed across the kitchen floor. 

11. There is no ice box drain to clean, no 
water drippings to worry about and therefore 
no extra effort. 

12. Consumes from 1% to 2 kilowatt 
hours per day—if it is run from 6 to 8 hours 
per day. 

The purchaser of an ice-making refrigerator 
or a domestic refrigerating plant should be 
warned of the following: 

1. A poor refrigerator will mean more 
electricity to keep up a sufficiently low 
temperature. 

2. Don’t let a manufacturer tell you that 
a freezing refrigerant, such as sulphur dioxide, 
will escape and corrode the pipes. It has been 
tested out and in the best machines has neither 
escaped nor worn out its pipings. 

3. Rememberthat opening and closing doors 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE CARE AND PROPAGATION OF CONIFERS 


Among the Cone-Bearing Evergreens Are Found Landscaping Qualities of Which No Other Trees 
Can Boast and Which Render Them Especially Worthy of Consideration 


E. BADE 

































HE monotonous 
form of the cone- 
bearing trees is a 


the layman calls them 
needles. And it appears 
as if these needles were 
impervious and insensible 
to both light and life. 
Spring and winter pass 
them by as if they were 
forgotten. Should they 
fall at some future. day, 
uncounted others will 
have taken their places. 

But that which makes 
the conifers undeniably 
attractive in spite of their 
geometrical regularity for 
garden cultivation is their 
evergreen covering. Such 
(Continued on page 84) 


strong contrast to their 
severe and regular beauty. 
In umvarying _ straight 
lines rise their trunks, at 
uniform angles the twigs 
build one set over another. 
Those loose lines and 
changing shapes of the 
hardwoods are never 
found, and the shrubs of 
the conifers are dark, 
mysterious, and _ girdled 
with immovable points. In 
these the botanist is able 
to find the leaves, though 


Pinus peuce is a hardy 
pine of dense, regular 
but slow growth 


The Pyramidalis form 
of Juniperus chinensis 
is bluish green 


In grafting a 
pine, a V- 
shaped piece 
is cut from 
the stock to 
receive the 
scion 


When stock 
and scion 
cuts. exactly 
correspond, 
the smaller 
piece is in- 
serted 


Abies concol- 
or is the white 
fir. of which 
the Colorado 
form is best 
to plant in 
the East 


Among the 
hardy spruces 
is Picea 
Amorika, a 
dense, nar- 
row pyramid 
when young 


The end of the scion is cut wedge- 
shaped so as to fit exactly im the notch 
made in the stock 








After the scion has been properly set in 

place, the whole graft must be wrapped 

with cotton twine to prevent any slip- 
ping or displacement 
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BASKETS FOR 
SPRING 
FLOWERS 


















Above is an unusually grace 

ful French flower basket. It 

is well made, of fine reed 
In green or brown, $3 













1 chest to hold 
ali the flower 
tools fits in the 
corner of this 
loggia. The deco 
ration is re peated 
n the cushion 
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The picking bas 
ket below is gray 
with flower dec 
oration and a 
pink border. 1 
long, 5" hig 
{ll colors $6. 
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(Above) A charming basket 
for flowers may be had in any 
color with contrasting handles, 
border and flower decorations 
It is 14” long and 10” high 
$7.50 
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(Left) A practi- 
cal gathering bas 
ket of finely wo- 
ven willow is 23” 
long, and 12” 
wide. In green 
or brown, $6.35 


Below) A sturdy 
culling basket 18” 
long and 14” 
wide comes in 
green or brown 
for $3. Stained 


A Japanese, metal-lined bas- 
ket is painted black with a 
poppy design. The handle is 
to order, $3.50 gilt. Other colors. $5 
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a MY GARDEN IN 
MIDSUMMER 


July and August Blossoms 


and Color Combinations 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 


T HAS suddenly burst upon my inner 
\ vision that the pale and bright pink 
climbing ramblers have no place to- 















































gether in my perennial garden, unless used 
as they sometimes are most happily, tumb- 
ling over walls in great masses, near equall: 
sumptuous masses of pale blue delphiniums, 
with few or no other flowers to distract. 
The thing which brings me to the afore- 
said unpleasant conclusion is the present 
appearance of one of the gates of our 
garden. It is a dull green wooden gate, 
with an upper arch and a solid door. The 
frame of the gate is of trellis, and today 
this trellis is completely smothered by, to 
the left, Excelsa, and to the right, Lady 
‘Gay. Masses of these little round roses are 
blooming as the gentle cow gave milk in 
the nursery rhyme, with all their might. 
Below this arch of roses lies the little formal 
garden, with many things in bloom, del- 
phiniums dark and light, lilies, Shasta 
daisies, violet salvias and petunias, phloxe 
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coming and also gypsophila and a few pale 
pink ramblers. The expanse of color on 
the gate posts i3 out of place. It gives the 
look of the cover of a seed catalogue of 
about 1890. No, this is no place for my 
ramblers, fine though they are in themselves. 

I walk to the upper garden from this 
lower, turn to the left, where at each end 
of a short walk of brick hedged with clipped 
spirea Van Houtteii there are two of the 
same well designed arches, such as I have 
mentioned. These two are wreathed in 
pink ramblers, Lady Gay and Paradise; 
beyond this walk is not only smooth turf, 
but a fine growth of dwarf mountain pine— 
and it is here that the little rose comes into 
its own. It is seen only near and against 
green—or as one jooks at it from another 
angle, perhaps against the blue sky itself— 
(Continued on page 72) 
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At the end of a short brick walk hedged with clipped 

Van Houtte’s spirea is a dull green wooden arch over 

which climb pink rambler roses. At the left, as you 

look through the gateway from the space of turf and 

dwarf mountain pine without, is Lady Gay, and at 
the right, Paradise 
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With the setting of the sun the incomparable 

fragrance of Lilium Regale, fresh and delicate 

as that of heliotrope, pervades the garden. 

Thus crowning the glowing trumpets and white 

pointed petals of the blossoms, it makes Regale 
the finest of the lilies 
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(Center) An il wicker tea Sometimes a small chair is 
table, 24”°x! vith a de needed to tuck into a corner. 
tachable gla tray is $29 The one above is attractive 





The chair without cushion and practical. $14. Stained 
$15. Enameled $16. In two 


”. Veemdod 406.51 WILLOW AND WICKER colors, $17 
FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 


It may be purchased through the House & Garven 


Shopping Ser ¢, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
(Above) The newest thing iv ts These prices include packing charges. (Center) Another form of the 
llow is the Windsor type of graceful peacock chair has a 
chair, It would be effective back 50” high. It is priced 
tined in 1 color $24 at $50. Stained $53.50. Enam- 
Stained 4.50 «¢ I eled $57 
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(Above) A Japanese chair 
of heavy tan colored rat- 
tan with decorations in 
black would be a welcome 
addition to any porch 
or sun room. The price 
is $35 


(Above) A beautiful chair 
of fine, French enameled 
cane with interwoven 
strands im orange, black 
and Royal biue or in two 
hades of soft green is $85 
Other pieces to match 


The hour-glass stool is $7. 
Stained $7.50, enameled 
$7.75. The chair is heavy 
willow with a modified 
hour-glass base. $35. 
Stained $1.00 extra, enam- 
eled $2.00. In two colors 
$3.00 extra 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
One of the charms of wicker furniture is 
its adaptability. It can be used success- 
fully indoors and outside it gives just the 
air of informality necessary to the charm 
of a summer porch. Here two varieties 
have been combined effectively 





The fan back chair by its graceful propor- 

tions creates a spot of interest wherever it 

is placed. This one has a back 38” high. 
In natural willow $48. Stained $53 
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Single sticks of willow have been 

used with good effect. The design 

has lightness and grace. $49. 
Stained $2 extra. Enameled $4 


There is nothing more delightful on a lazy 
summer day than a comfortable chaise 
longue to read and dream in. The one 
shown at the left is 48” long, of heavy 
willow. In natural color $45. This price 


does not include cushions 





From the Philippine Islands comes this 

chair in tan colored rattan, interwoven with 

decorations in black and gold. The back is 
5’ high and 4' 4” wide. $45 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Fifth Month 






















































































SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
i | 7 = 
| 
The ear 2 If the 3 It is un ‘ Do not 5 Tubbed 6 Most of 7. Crops that 
wings weather cond} wise to post- stop sowing pieate of all the more com- are more or less 
getablies tions are set pone potato those crops inds used mon annual inactive and 
must be prop tled the warm ame any that mature around the flowers may be are not grow- 
‘ thinned vegetable crops onger if you quickly, such as grounds for started out of ing well should 
plants that may be sown want good re- spinach, peas, decoration may doors now. be stimulated 
unduly at this time sultsa. Potatoes radishes, let- be taken from Have the soil with an appli- 
swded be Beans limaa, are & cool crop tuce, ete. Fre- their winter in which they eation of ni- 
me thin and corn squash, and late plant- quent sowings quarters and are to go weil trate of soda 
pindly and pumpkins ings of them, in usable quap- moved into prepared far or some other 
ever develop okra. melons however well tities are the place now. To | enough ahead strong fertiliz- 
healthy ete are all eared for, are first step to- maintain so that it will ing element 
roux spect considered rarely success- ward success growth, these yul verize when used in liquid 
met Thin warm crops ful Use a If there is any anes should ing worked form to bring 
¢ plants when Sow them out fertilizer with surplus it can ye given liquid Sow the seed about quick 
mall doors now 1% potash be canned manure thinly in drilis results. 
- All the ®% Maple 10. Carna- 11. The edges 12. Do not 13. Weed 14. Now that 
summer flower trees should be tions intended of walks, flow- delay cutting killers are very the garde 
i<¢ bulbous pruned just as for forcing in er beds, shrub- the lawn until necessary in work is in full 
jantsa may be the buds are the greenhouse bery borders, the grass is so stone gutters, swing, invite 
“ out now bursting; there next winter ete., should be long as to ne- blue stone yourself to get 
i hesure a is no danger of can now »be trimmed clean- cessitate rak- waliks and acq uacstee 
uf tinuous their bleeding planted out in ly and neatly ing. Good drives, and with the use o The ras erry 
With a cu fle-hoe apply of gladi Any large scars the garden with a turfing lawns are the other places a wheel - hoe pb y canes 
ou can kil he hey es which may re Have the | tron every few result of liberal where it is un- | These imple- should be tied to 
¥ 4 
/ } 7 planted at bi sult should be ground well weeks through fertilization wise to use a ments do the some support to 
reas etween the weekl inter painted with fertilized, keep the season and frequent hoe One ap- necessary work . . 
vegetable rou 7 The rule proper tree them pinched This finishing mowing, the plication now of cultivation prevent breakage 
plant all paint to pre back, and see touch is neces- latter in some will destroy all more efficiently 
bu twiee as serve the wood that the soil sary to com- cases twice a undesirable and with less 
lee ‘ their until the cute between them plete your week in grow- growth for the effort than any 
llameter heal is cultivated grounds ing weather season other 
Fee sh Rosea for 16. Make a 17. Just be- 18. A barrel 19. Leaf-eat- 20. Leaf 21. It is un- 
al — flowering in the emall seed bed fore the general of liquid ma- ing insects will beetles of vari- wise to post- 
a lit a eenhouse for the accom flowering sea- nure in some | also soon be | ous types will pone the sow- 
winter modation of son begins in convenient working in the soon be at their ng of farm 
hould be late cabbage, the perennial corner of the garden For destructive erops any 
planted in the cauliflower garden it is a garden will be them a poison work. Spray longer. Man- 
benches now kale Brussels good = = practice a valuable ac- spray on the the currant gels, sugar 
tae s rich aproute ete t® top - dress cessory for foliage is the bushes, goose- beets, carrots, 
‘ soll for These should the beds with treating plants thing to use berries, elms, turnips, ete., 
em, firm the be sown now bone meal or that are not Cover the cherries, etc., should be 
eda thorough Keep the other concen- doing well. Al- equash vines using arsenate sown. As size is 
after plant young plants trated ferti- ternate appll- with nets made of lead as the the important 
and =6top in separate lizer. Scatter it eations of this out of mosquito most adhesive factor with 
ire occasion beds until it is on the surface with solutions bar, to protect of any of the these crops, 
1 with raw time to plant and rake it into of nitrate of from squash reguiar poison early sowing 
bone mea them out the soll soda bugs sprays is needed. 
Do not 23 A few 24 If the 25. Dahilas 26 Winter 27. When 28 After 
‘ to keep dead flower weather is dry may be planted celery may be the various they have fin- 
} icceasion | stalks will ou will be out now. Make sown now fruit trees are ished flower- 
wings iu the | make an other troubled with deep holes for Make a seed in bloom they ing, but not be- 
ardet m ad wise good gar the attacks of them, setting bed for it and should be fore, the lilacs, 
edeteewhere | den appear green fly and the plants sev- sow broadcast sprayed with a syringas, deut- 
his tasue. | very ordinary other plant eral inches be- When large combination of zia, forsythia, 
rn bean Keep the tall lice. Peas, let- low the grade enough to Bordeaux mix- spirea, snow- 
yinach, pea flowera sup tuce, ega-plant to allow for handle, dibble ture and arse- ball, pearl bush 
dishes, let- | ported with and other soft filling in the the little plants nate of lead. and other ea:ly 
Dee jgevine and i beet individual foliage plants soll as they of into well This will de- flowering » ) 
p d BS  * ar a, chervil | atakes the are especially grow Use a yrepared = soil stroy the vari- shrubs should Lettuce she uld be 
enriching of the soil i im be grass edges susceptible little sheep Vhen they are ous insects that be pruned. Cut transplanted in small 
; j f, » om, kohirabi clipped and Spray with manure or 4 inches tall ruin the fruit, out the old, un- 2 . 4 
are needed for roses and turnip are remove o strong tobacco | bone meal in ou can plant | catehing them | productive batches for continu 
ind asparagu sll timed stalks solution the bottom hem out as they hatch. wood ous supply 
”" If the ” Formal 31. Keep the . 2 
weather ap evergreens and | ground be- This calendar of the gardener’s labors Then weary is 
peat s ettied hedges should | tween the is aimed as a reminder for undertaking the street 
2 *s come om et epoee a all his tasks in season. It is fitted to Fn pg 
’ - P ¢ Ste . 4 
nlun ‘ snnne are "ine fest and look out the latitude of the Middle States, but books, and 
mivia, coleus | tool to prevent | for the potato its service should be available for the weary trade; 
und other bed any voids in | beetles. If any whole country if it be remembered I'm only wish- 
plants ma the trees are in evidence that for every one hundred miles north ing to go a- 
be started. if | Branches and | spray with ar- or south there is a difference of from fishing— 
s delayed cold tips that have senate of lead fi t d lat li i For this the 
rpell should been burned Bordeaux mix- ve to seven ays tater or earlier in month of May 
come along by the sun can ture along with performing garden operations. The was made. 
eove the | be removed | the lead will dates given are, of course, for an — Henry 
piantings with with the prun prevent at average season. r “ 
old aheeta ing shears tacks of blight s Van Dyke 
1 i SE here business men as writes to the magizines all out what whalin’ big SUCCESSES they ve made, 
can say what they iii out the biggest joy m life bem herd work without no let-up, but they'll 
H never be able to convince me “Drive yerself,”” they holler “Don't never let up! Fix your mind 
v n the goal an’ keep after it se yer will-power all the time!’ 
> Shucks! What's the use o' workin’ if ye can't be lazy once in a while, er o' havin’ will-power if 
y ¢ can't délib' rately not use it? I cal'late I've seen purty near as much o’ life as mos’ men o' my 
. age—I'm shadin’ seventy-six, ye know—and I want to tell ye that the real fun ain't in drivin’, drivin’ 
away at the job eternally, but rather in stoppin’ fer @ spell an’ loafin’ after ye've ‘complished somethin’. 
i man oughter give himself a chance to ketch his breath, an’ rest up, an’ look back an’ see if what 
he's done is really worth while, after all. 
: ain't simin’ that hard work an lenty of it ain't needed to git ahead, ’cause mos’ gener'ly it is. 
Seedlings need thin W hat mean, though, is that ye owe it to yerself to set back now an’ ag’in an’ say to yer will- The warm-weather 
ning out and trans ver Here 1 run away an’ play fer a while, er go fishin’, er somethin’. I won't need ye today; vegetables that were 
y.2 les ll feel blame ight better when ye back.” . 
planting as soon as - a es iS ag ey oie one —Old Doc Lemmon. started indoors may 
they begin to crowd now be set out 














One of the great advantages of the dwarf The spring-flowering shrubs should not be The apple trees ought to be sprayed with 
fruit trees is the case with which the neces- pruned until their bloom is over. But the arsenate of lead before the petals fall, to 
sary spraying and pruning can be done work must not be postponed after that time destroy the eggs of the coddling moth 
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HE SUMMER HOME is far too important to be furnished in a haphazard, 
indifferent way. Appropriate furniture, fabrics and floor coverings are 
essential to insure its comfort and enjoyment. 
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\° SPECIALISTS with unique facilities and long experience, we can offer 
at most reasonable prices furnishings delightful to the eye, appro- 
priate to the use, and sound in construction. 


W & J SLOANE 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hints “four 
Garden 
Ae 


Proper equipment 
for easier gardening 


IGHT TOOLS for 
tender flower 
beds; heavy tools for 
vegetable rows; weed- 
ers, sprinklers, grass 
hooks — in fact every 
practical need for plant- 
ing, cultivating and har- 
vesting the garden 
patch around your home 
may be obtained at 
Lewis & Conger’s. 








HAND TOOLS 
Garden tools of sturdy En- 
glish steel with securely at- 
tached handles. Hand trowel 
60c, daisy grubber 75c, and 

spading fork 60c. 








GARDEN BASKET 

Contains tools for trim 
ming and nursing the 
early flowers of your 
garden. Inciudes scis- 


WATERING CANS 
Dainty hand painted 
watering cans for 





flower gardens. 4 sors, pruning shears, 
quart sige $2.58 x spool of wire, wire 
quart golvaniwed tron lippers, twine, and 

cans $2.63 pliers $18.25 complet 


My Garden In Midsummer 


House & Garden 








(Continued from page 67) 


| where ramblers like fruit blossoms are 
| always seen at their loveliest. But the 
| teaching here is that the rambler rose 
calls for a background of green and 
of smooth dark green if possible, clipped 
aborvitz, clipped spruce or other rich- 
hued non-deciduous tree or hedge. In 
England it is, of course, the yew that 
encircles the loveliest rose gardens; it is 
against that wall of green that the ropes 
and festoons of gay pink roses swing 
and smile. 

“It is delightful,” says Lady Eden in 
“A Garden in Venice,” “to pick one’s 
strawberries and cut one’s tea roses 
from the same bed.” This delight is 
not reserved for Italy but is our own 
experience in Michigan. Eighteen fine 
bushes of rose Los Angeles skirt our 
four rows of that luscious strawberry, 
John H. Cook, than which, incidentally, 
a finer berry never grew to the propor- 
tions of a youthful tomato, or reddened 
to the color of one. 
of the gathering and plucking of seeds, 
flowers and fruit is irresistible. 


The Lilies 


To look on lilies in the garden’s green 
spaces, and as one looks to hear the 
sound of falling water, is an ecstacy 
in midsummer which is new, for these 
are not ordinary lilies. These are not 





the lovely candidum, or the gracefully 
hanging Nankeen lily, though both are 
in bloom now in my garden in scattered 
groups. No, this is that glory of a 
lily, whose noble adjective is Regale, 
and I have it this year in profusion. I 
do not envy even the charming writer 
of “A Garden in Venice” as she de- 
scribes her Madonna lilies, often with 
eight to twenty flowers on one stalk and 
the stalk five feet high. These virgin 
lilies have their own pure pale beauty, 
and that beauty none will deny. The 
Nankeen lily has a quaint charm of 
form, habit and color too; so has 
L. Henryii, a vivid and graceful flower; 
so has L. elegans, that fiery upstanding 
bloom; but Regale surpasses them all. 
That glowing trumpet, that slender rosy 
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and spade have good cut 
ting edges $10 


Va KNEELING MAT DE LUXE BASKET 
if You can kneel on this mat and Finely finished, con- 
i | take the strain out of garden taining trowels fork, 
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HOULD a visit here be inconvenient, your 

orders by mail will be given the same 

prompt and careful service that patrons invariably 
receive when they come to Lewis & Conger’s. 


EWIS& CONGER 


9 Floors of Home Equipment 


45th Street & 6th Avenue, New York 








| three. 


bud, those rich white pointed petals, 
and to crown all, that incomparable 
fragrance—not heavy like L. auratum’s, 
but as fresh and delicate as that of 
heliotrope. So soon as the sun drops 
in the West, before even twilight has 
come on, this matchless perfume rises 
on the evening air in the “dewey light”, 
and all the garden seems of an un- 
earthly sweetness. I like these lilies 
planted above low subjects at the op- 
posite ends of narrow beds; while in 
bloom they serve as accents, their 
slightly bending stems and handsome 
flowers clear cut then against green- 
sward. The play of light and shade 
upon such flowers is one of the most 
lovely minor sights to be seen in July. 
Occasionally four flowers open on the 
top of one stem—more often two or 
I am so lucky as to have about 
one hundred L. Regale in bloom this 
year; and never have I seen these 
squares of green turf so admirably 
flanked by perfect flowers as at this 
moment. 

The elegance and charm of a little new 
Rambler Ghiselaine de Feligonde are 
beyond putting into words. The flame 
colored bud opens well in water and 
the variety of tones of color is re- 
markable in a cluster of say six roses, 
a few half open buds and two or three 


| small ones still tight, but showing color. 


Three of the open flowers are pale 


The combination: 


sulphur yellow with outer petals spread 
well back. The newly opened roses 
have an enchanting pale copper hue 
which sets this rose apart; and the half 
opened buds show the deep colored cen- 
ter where petals are still folded, the 
outer ones of the light copper again. 
The foliage is of a medium light green, 
leaves more slender perhaps than on the 
average rambler, flowers averaging eight 
and ten to the cluster. 

Against low clipped privet, delphini- 
ums, taller than ever before, raise their 
blue spires. In places Annchen Mueller 
or Ellen Poulsen dwarf ramblers send 
forth sprays of glowing pink blooms, 
these melting into the pale rose-colored 
masses of Canterbury Bells beside them, 
the two most excellent near each other. 
As for heucheras (the only color blot 
on my garden this season, but so lovely, 
flaming delicately about the darkest red 
Sweet Williams, that I simply have to 
leave them in the garden beds), they 
have flowered in a manner truly im- 
pressive. I must conclude that they 
too love space and air. There has 
seemed to be no check at all from a 
recent replanting; in fact, everything 
we moved has prospered under the 
process. Even the one precious plant 
of Delphinium Moerheimi which we di- 
vided into four, with some hesitation, 
is sending up three white flowered 
stems. Phlox Arendsii in its varying 
soft colors of pinkish lavender and of 
white, is now, July first, in full bloom, 
and back of its rounded groups are 
whitening the buds of the madonna lily 
held high on their tall stems. Shasta 
daisies are opening below, budding sea 
holly and some of those luscious violet 
petunias, known as Karlsruhe Balcony, 
are opening in secluded spots as if to 
prove their August and September 
worth. Delphinium blight, which 
seemed to hover seriously over this 
garden last year, has been gotten well 
in hand now, thanks to the lime and 
tobacco treatment recommended by 
Miss McGregor of Springfield, Ohio. 


Dwarf Ramblers 


It is seldom that I find myself with 
two opinions about a flower; but two 
I hold concerning the dwarf crimson 
rambler rose. That harsh crimson, almost 
as difficult to place as the over-bright 
hue of Azalea amoena in spring, and so 
painful to contemplate as its clusters 
take on the purplish hue which fore- 
tells their end—that same crimson when 
set near the violet Salvia virgata nemo- 
rosa, becomes a crowning beauty on the 
garden’s brow. No finer perennial plant 
for late June in our latitude can there 
be than this purple salvia. Entirely 
hardy, its inflorescence a multitude of 
upright spikes of small violet flowers, 
it has the effect of violet velvet in 
certain lights. Its glory however reaches 
a great height when the dwarf crimson 
rambler neighbors it. These plants, like 
happy lovers, seem made for each other. 
The rose and the salvia’ coincide in time 
of bloom. There is an agreeable con- 
trast in the form of leaf and flower 
masses and no sumptuous velvet cloak 
of a Venetian Doge could show a 
prouder splendor of color than is 
brought forth by this coupling of 
flower groups above green turf. I there- 
fore recommend to owners of dwarf 
crimson ramblers the securing of this 
superb perennial salvia to give meaning 
and beauty to what is otherwise a 
troublesome possession in plants. 
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are those inspired by the traditions of Georgian 


England. 


About these dwellings there is an atmosphere of 
livableness typical of American country life today 
—well exemplified in such interiors as the sunny Morning 
Room shown above, its graceful Furniture of XVIII 
Century origin finding an ideal background in the broad 
casements looking out upon the garden terrace beyond. 


That this interior, as well as others of like charm, may 

be reproduced within one’s own surroundings, becomes 
obvious upon a stroll through the interesting Galleries of 
this establishment. Here one may acquire Furniture and 
decorative accessories tracing their genealogy to all the 
historic Periods—each object invested with the pervasive 
charm of Old World artistry, though by no means 
prohibitive in cost. 

De !uxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. 


New Hoek Calleries 


INCORPORATED 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


™-49™ Streets, ~ ~ New York City 


Formerly of West 32 ¢ Street 
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It Lasts for Years 


O the fine old home that shows the 
too of years, Bay State gives 
youthful beauty—a beauty that is sug- 
gestive of culture and good taste. 


To the new home of stucco or cement, 
Bay State adds the final touch that 
makes perfection. For Bay State trans- 
forms the dull color of cement or stucco 
to a pure, rich white, or one of many 
beautiful tints. 


As it beautifies, it protects. It water- 
proofs all buildings of brick, cement, 
and stucco. Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating fills every pore and 
crevice. It permanently seals your 
walls against dampness. 


Driving rains cannot beat through a 
Bay State coated wall. Snow, hail, 
wind or scorching sun do not harm it 
in the least. It lasts for years. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
comes in white and a complete range 
of colors. Samples of white or your 
favorite tint will gladly be sent on 
request. Booklet No. 2 shows many 
homes made beautiful with Bay State. 
Write us today for both. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office 


Brick and Cement Coating 


It Beautifies, It Protects 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in New England 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 


BAY STATE 




















House & Garden 


The fireplace in 

the north room 

shows interest- 

ing carved de- 
tail 


A Remodeled House in the Cotswolds 


(Continued, from page 53) 


beneath the dripstone, where the range 
of casements has since been replaced. 
The wholly new part of the fabric is 
the low wing at the left, set back from 
the road and parallel with the main 
body of the house. This addition ac- 
commodates the kitchen, pantry, ser- 
vants’ hall and servants’ bedrooms. 

The building of this wing made it 
possible to convert what was formerly 
the kitchen into a dining room (the 
room with the two mullioned windows 
facing on the road, to the left of the 
house door) and make the erstwhile 
living room (the part with one window 
to the right of the house door) into a 
spacious hall. This metamorphosis of 
living room into hall showed an appre- 
ciation of dignified convenience and 
comfort, and concurrently a refreshing 
disregard of the “efficiency fallacy”— 
that troublesome mania which so often 
possesses the ultra-modern, prompting 
him to abhor what he calls “waste 
room,” and urging him to exact a 
visibly “practical” service from every 
cubic inch of space, until all sense of 
dignity befitting a gentleman’s home is 
compromised and one’s comfort im- 
periled. 

The inside oaken shutters in the hall 
are modern, and the leaded glass in 
the casements is of recent introduction, 
but in this bit of restoration old Cots- 
wold precedent was punctiliously ob- 





















The small gable with a pierced finial is 
a portion of the house facing the road. 
To the right is the house door 


served. This item is extremely impor- 
tant, for upon the nature of the glazing 
depends much of the character of the 
whole composition. Seen from within, 
the lines of the leading give the window 
openings a pleasing pattern without in- 
terfering with the vision. Seen from 
without, they materially aid the eye in 
carrying on a sense of the continuity of 
the wall texture, which large panes of 
glass would only unpleasantly interrupt 
and mar. 

The mullions and trims of the win- 
dows are of exactly the same stone as 
the walls and this, again, assists in pre- 
serving the general harmony of effect. 
Other details worthy of special examina- 
tion are the doorway—which is one of 
the finest in the Cotswolds—the little 
pierced finial atop the small gable in 
the jog of the road front, and the fire- 
place shown in one of the illustrations. 

The doorway presents an admirable 
instance of the fusion of style influences 
that often produced excellent results. 
The four-centred arch, with its rosetted 
and laureled spandrels, and the label- 
shaped dripstone with returned ends, 
are reminiscent of Tudor Gothic, while 
the form of some of the moldings and 
the little dentil course beneath the drip- 
stone bespeak incipient Renaissance 
tendencies. The same fusion of style 
currents may be seen in the fireplace. 
The little pierced finial deserves a word 

in passing for it is typical 
of a delightful method of 
ornament common in the 
Cotswolds. The masons 
played with these finials 
} and used them as one 
+ means of imparting diver- 
sity and interest, giving 
'  withal a certain blithesome- 
ness without any of the 
i conscious levity one some- 
times sees indulged in now- 
adays for the same intent. 

Considered in all its 
aspects, Orchard Farm is a 
satisfying embodiment of 
architectural seemliness. 
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The Stutz car has a distinguished appearance 
—its lines are strong and bold but dignified 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S: A. 











EST? 1766 
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“Known the World Over” 


ANNUAL 


MaySale 


NOW 


’ ~ Exceptional 
s No. 40° . 
= Hemstitched All Reductions 
Linen Tea Napkin , 
? Size 12x12 in un all 
’ with embroidered : 
letter, boxed complete Departments 
Sale Price $10.50 No. 57 
", Doz. Filet Finger Sale List 
y Bow! Doylies on 
‘ Six in. $7.00 Doz. request 
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$21.00. Sale Price $15.50 
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Comprising One 


14x14 in. Complete With 


Sale Price $6.75 
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color 
agrees, 


and type of floor. 


Everyone 
of course, that tile 


and brick 


’ floors need some*sort of covering and 


ny the 


A use. 


f even the painted porch floor is more 
livable for a rug or two. 


‘ One of the problems in furnishing an 


, enclosed porch is the choice of curtain 
fabrics or fabrics for shades. One should 
have this protection against glaring 

¢ light, and the colors on the porch will 

blend and become mellow when the 
sunlight is tinted by a fabric. Sunfast, 
which comes in a range of colors, is 
natural first choice. Theatrical 
gauze with a wooly block fringe in rich 

) colors is another non-fading fabric to 

Cretonnes and linens all suffer 

A more or less from the temptation to 
fade, but if the price of replacing them 
every few years is not considered, they 

" afford the widest range of choice and, 


r when some of the upholstery is of the 


f same linen, a pleasing harmony is given 
y, the porch. Roller shades of glazed or 


rs painted chintz have the merit of color- 


a rich, natural 


“Fifth Ave. com 35% St. a ork. i 


Boylston St., Boston, Mass., London and Dublin 


q 


ful silhouette. In choosing fabrics for 
the porch, do not hesitate at gay, full, 
colors. Here is the su- 
f preme place for them. 
In furnishing the terrace and loggia 

one may add wrought iron furniture 

, to the wicker and reed. The old cast 
iron benches one used to find in ceme- 
teries and ancient gardens have been 


; The Passing of the Ice } 


(Continued from page 64) 


raises the temperature even in the magic 
iceless paradise, and therefore uses more 
electric power to keep the temperature 
down. 
ca 4. The best machines maintain the 
| ideal and theoretical low temperature. 
5. Expect service from the manufac- 
‘ turer. 
6. It is best to have the gas air-cooled 
and not water-cooled because the intro- 
, duction of water makes for the con- 
fraternity of gas and water—a trouble- 
some mess. 

7. Demand the temperature-controll- 
ing automatic device which starts the 
refrigerating when a temperature gets 

| up around 39°, and cuts it off when the 

| temperature is low enough to do its 

™ | work. This saves electricity and wear 
. and tear on the machine. 

Some iceless refrigerators make little 
cubes of ice by putting trays of 
your favorite drinking water into the 
f brine tank compartments. In these the 
) temperature ranges from 20° to 27°. 
Desserts, too, can be frozen firmly and 
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7 On the porch of Mrs. Charles H. Sabin’s farmhouse at South- 
glazed chintz shades give a pleasant silhouette of 
color and design 


: Porches Inside the House and Out 


(Continued from page 45) 


succeeded by delightfully light tables, 
chairs and benches of wrought iron 
with seats and panels of rattan. The 
tables are especially delightful with their 
dark blue and green marble tops sup- 
ported by wrought iron legs. If marble 
is found too expensive, the top may be 
wood painted to simulate marble. One 
of the illustrations—Mrs. Otto Witt- 
penn’s house—shows a white marble 
garden table used on the terrace for 
dining. It fits in perfectly with its 
background of house and garden. 
Creating a livable terrace for a city 
house that stands on a narrow lot fenced 
in with high walls seems almost an 
impossibility. Fortunately, in New 
York City developments where whole 
blocks of old brownstone houses are 
being remodeled, these fences and walls 
are being torn down and the area be- 
tween the houses made a big garden. 
Where that is not possible one may 
apply such a simple treatment as is 
suggested by one of the illustrations—a 
low wall encloses a brick terrace. The 
garden path is of stone laid with wide 
cracks for crevice plants. Herbaceous 
plants and low shrubbery fill the beds 
on either side. Window boxes and 
vines, lattice on the walls, statuary— 
all contribute their share to making this 


city terrace and garden a delightful 
spot for summer living. 

Man 
surely when placed in these trays. 


The brine tank fits easily into the ice 
compartment of the well-made refriger- 
ator. The brine tank, compressor, con- 
densor and pump come in three sizes, 
corresponding to an efficiency of making 
two hundred, three hundred, four hun- 
dred pounds of ice per day. Actually 
these three typical sizes of refrigerators 
can only store ice to the amounts of 
one hundred and fifty, two hundred and 
three hundred pounds, a difference being 
allowed for melting. 

The condensor, compressor and motor 
of some types of ice machines do not 
take up any more space than that of 
30” x 16” x 18” high. This can be in- 
stalled anywhere. 

When ordering an ice-maker for your 
home refrigerator, it is well to measure 
its interior, regardless of its compart- 
ments. Get the width, depth and height, 
and multiply them together. This gives 
the cubical contents and the manufac- 
turer can then estimate as to the cost 
and size plant that you need. 
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PERMANENT 
KIexuuRBITION OF 
Iranian, EnGuisn, 
AND FRENCH 
» 
AnTIeVE FURNITURE 
AND 


REPRODUCTIONS 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
THROUGH YOUR 


DEALER OR DECORATOR 
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THE ORSENIGO COMPANY, Inc. 


112 West 4242 Street New YorKCITY 
































SABEY AWNINGS 
“Period” Awnings 


for Homes of Distinctive Character 





HERE is a style in awnings 
that is good and correct, just 
as there is style and character 

in good old furniture and oriental 
rugs of genuine origin. 


In awnings this style and character 
are expressed by their cut, their fit 
and their colorings. 


SABEY AWNINGS are made 
for homes of distinctive 

homes whose style of architecture 
is such that they require awnings 


that will harmonize with the whole 
scheme of things. They are cus- 
tom made and yet they are not 
“expensive” awnings. 

The colorings of SABEY AWN- 
INGS are exceedingly attractive 
and are so fixed that they will not 
fade. Sabey Awnings are made 
from an extra fine quality of can- 
vas, stitched with the strongest, 
lasting thread, and mounted on 
frames of the highest quality rust- 
proof galvanized iron. 








WRITE for catalogue, samples and prices. 


The FRED F. SABEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176-180 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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For the Summer Home 
UXURIOUS assortments of Linens that 


will add immeasurably to the pleasure 
of summer entertaining are now being 
featured at prices that have been revised to 
our customers’ great advantage. 


Estimates on complete outfittings gladly submitted. 











James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES € UPHOLSTERIES 


FEW friendly books; the cool, quiet green of a 

graceful fern; bright, happily-colored draperies at 
sunny windows; perhaps a silky contented kitten 
basking in the sunlight—what a cheerful, homey rest- 
fulness there is in a room like that! 


Beautifully colored draperies do more to complete 
a room than any of the other furnishings. And if your 
draperies are of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast fabrics, 
they are essentially beautiful. And not alone are they 
lovely in appearance—but a special process in dyeing 
makes them absolutely sunfast and tubfast. 


You can ‘ang Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 
(even the most delicately colored ones) at your sunniest win- 
dows, tub them occasionally, and they will not fade, nor lose 
a bit of their soft lustre. Because of their wonderful color- 
fastness and exceptional wearing qualities, Orinoka Guaran- 
teed Sunfast Draperies are most economical. 


There are any number of charming designs, and weaves, 
from sheerest casement cloths to heavy velours. Specify 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and insist on seeing 
the Orinoka tag with the following guarantee attached to 
every bolt: 





GUARANTEE 


“These goods are querantced absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the runlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ised to replace them with mew goods or refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, NEw Yorxk 





House & Garden 


Water Gardens and Their Making 


(Continued from page 33) 


| and cover it with sand. Fill the bowl 
with tepid water, and when it becomes 
clear, drop the seed upon the surface 
of the water. It will sink when wet, 
and sow itself naturally. 

In a week a little sprout will be seen 
rising from the earth; in another a leaf- 
let will appear; and during the third 
week you may expect to see the first 
tiny pad make its way toward the top 

| of the clear water. If the plants be- 
come too crowded, move some to other 
| bowls. If they are sown early in Feb- 
ruary, they will be ready to set out by 
the middle of May, and by mid-sum- 
mer will delight you with their bloom. 

The seed of the tender varieties should 

be used for this purpose, especially that 
_ of the nymphea Zanzibarensis. 

When the time comes for planting the 
garden—which should not be until all 
danger of frost is well over—each plant 
should be set in the box or compart- 
ment provided for it, and the earth en- 
tirely covered with white sand. This 
ensures clear water. The pool should 
then be filled. Although every water 
gardener will warn you of the danger 
of chilling the lilies by placing them in 
too cold water, my experience is that, 
if a warm day be selected and a garden 
hose of moderate size be used, the 
growth of the plants will not be inter- 
fered with to any appreciable extent. 
But do not set them out too early. 

The plants put in, your work in the 
water garden is at an end. You need 
| only visit it each day and see what 
| surprises it has in store for you. It 
| needs no weeding, no cultivation, no 

care. And there is a fascination in see- 

ing each bud, as it is formed, rise up- 
| ward through the water, and each faded 
| blossom sink back to the depths again, 

in seeing the actual “working” of the 
| lily plants. 

Lilies, as must be taken into consid- 

| eration in planting them in a natural 

pool, or in one formed from a running 
brook, require stagnant or nearly stag- 
nant water. If, in an artificial pool, a 
fountain be introduced, it should not be 
permitted to run over much. This does 
not however, mean that the pool must 
become covered with algw, or serve as 
a breeding place for mosquitoes. The 
presence of a few goldfish will always 
keep it clean and fresh. The lonely two 
that you first put in—two goldfish are 
enough to start with fn any pond, un- 
less it be a very large one—had evi- 
dently never seen anything larger than 
a bowl, before you poured them into 
your garden out of a tin pail, and were 
obviously greatly taken back at first. 
In a few days they came up for crumbs 
| as cheerfully and retired to the depths 

as quickly, however, as if they had lived 
there all their lives. And before the 
summer was over, wherever you peered 
through the lily pads, you were sure to 
catch sight of some of their numerous 
descendants. 


Tender and Hardy Kinds 


Tender water lilies are usually con- 
sidered superior to hardy ones for cul- 
tivation. They are larger, more quickly 
growing, and on account of their habit 
of growth, each flower rising well out 
of the water, are preferable for cutting. 
There are two varieties, the day and the 
night blooming. On the other hand, 
without skilled assistance it is almost 
impossible for the amateur to carry them 
through the winter. 

In my experience, the hardy varieties 
are perfectly satisfactory. They are 
beautiful, and quite rapid enough of 
growth for any pool which is not very 
large. They do not harrow the feelings 
of the lily enthusiast by dying each year 
at the touch of frost. If their roots 
be not actually frozen—which can 





always be avoided by deep planting— 
they withstand any ordinary conditions. 
The hybrid varieties are easier to care 
for than the tuberous and the odorata, 
which are strong growers and require 
watching lest they crowd the others. 

Hardy lilies are to be had in all colors 
save blue, and it is well to secure this 
color by the purchase, each year, of 
the tender nymphea Pennsylvania. This 
is a very fine shade of blue, and a strong 
and rapid grower. It establishes itself 
quickly, blooming profusely and at once, 
until the weather becomes cold. One 
plant, in a small pool by itself, is a joy 
to the eyes all summer. 

Mrs. Edwards Whitaker is another 
lovely blue tender nymphea. The flow- 
er is borne on a stem a foot above the 
water, and often attains a growth of 
13” in diameter. It remains open all 
day, and is very fragrant. 

The Nymphea Capensis and the 
Nymphea Zanzibarensis are other good 
blue lilies belonging to this class. The 
flowers of each are some 6” across. The 
Zanzibarensis may also be had in pink. 


Night Blooming Nympheas 


The night blooming nympheas open 
early in the evening and do not close 
until the day is bright. Everyone knows 
how much sweeter the perfume of the 
garden seems by night than by day, and 
the water lily pool is no exception to 
the general rule. At night nothing is 
more beautiful than a white lily, of 
which the Dentate superba is one of 
the finest. There are, however, very 
beautiful red and pink varieties, notably 
the old and well-known rubra rosea 
(red) and the rose pink Bissetti. 

Among the hardy nympheas, the Eu- 
genia De Land (odorata) should be 
mentioned, with its great floating flow- 
ers of deep pink. Paul Hariot, the blos- 
soms of which are originally yellow, 
turning to pink as they grow older, 
almost produces the effect of blossoms 
of three colors-yellow, pink, and 
shaded—growing from one plant. The 
marliacea chromatella is one of the best 
of the yellow lilies, which are, perhaps, 
the loveliest of all, with its stamens 
of dazzling orange; while the marliacea 
rosea is an equally striking flower of 
deep rose. For the sparkling whiteness 
which cannot be surpassed, although 
from habit we are apt to consider it in- 
ferior to the more uncommon pinks and 
blues, comes the marliacea albida, or— 
which really can hardly be improved 
upon-—the odorata variety of our native 
lakes. The free blooming Robinsoni 
and the beautiful shell pink William 
Doogue are also good. 

For small gardens particular mention 
should be made of the dwarf lilies. 
The Nymphea pygmea is the smallest 
water lily grown, and perfect in its 
miniature. The blooms are from 134” 
to 2” across, in white or yellow. 

The real glory of the water garden, 
however, is not the lilies, perfect though 
they are, but the nelumbium, or lotus. 
It is impossible to say too much in 
praise of these flowers. They are per- 
fectly hardy like the hardy lilies, if 
the roots be not frozen. They require 
very rich soil, but beyond that no care. 
The large leaves, whicn stand several 
feet out of water, in color are a dull, 
pale green, upon which drops of water 
roll about like globules of mercury. 
The enormous blossoms which are borne 
upon stems sometimes 4’ high, are pink 
or white in color with an extraordinary 
yellow seed pod in the center. The 
Osiris and the speciosum are good pink 
varieties, while the album grandiflorum 
is an excellent white. There are also 
some double varieties, notably the 
Pekinensis rubrum plenum. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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strong two-year-old plants, $2.00 each. 


shade and will send it free to all applicants. 


Gorgeous New Climbing Rose 


'| Paul’s Scarlet Climber 


ITHOUT question this is the most important addition to our list of Climbing 

Roses in many years. No other Rose in any class can compare with it for brilliancy 
of color, which is a vivid scarlet that is maintained without burning or bleaching, until 
the petals fall. The flowers are of medium size, semi-double, very freely produced in 
clusters of from three to six flowers each on much branched canes, the plants being 
literally covered with flowers from top to bottom. It is of strong climbing habit and 
perfectly hardy. This Rose has been most highly commended by the English horticultural 
press. It was awarded a Gold Medal by the National Rose Society and an Award of 
Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society of England, and was also awarded during the 
summer of 1918 the much coveted Gold Medal at the Bagatelle Gardens, Paris. Extra 


Dreer’s Select Hardy Perennial Plants 


The old-fashioned Hardy Garden Flowers which are now so popuiar largely on account of the 
varied changes which take place throughout the entire season in a well-arranged hardy border. We 
have prepared a special leaflet, with plans and list of suitable plants for positions either in sun or 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1921 











HENRY A. DREER, 








714-716 Chestnut Street 


Offers a complete list of the best varieties of Hardy Perennial Plants, Dahlias, Roses, Water 
Lilies, Aquatics, etc., also Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden 
Requisites of all kinds. A copy will be mailed free if you mention this magazine. Write today. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA: New CLIMBING Rose 


Paut’s SCARLET CLIMBER 











<A EP lle ~~ Mee Os 
(, a Nets Isn't this a helpful sug- 

Ae ore ' gestion for your next 
year’s garden? It may be 
large or small, the only re- 
quirement is a path with gen- 

tle curves, margined by great 
masses of Daffodils. Here truly 
may one enjoy contemplative ease. 


The Blue Book of Bulbs 


will be found remarkably helpful 
in garden planting. Detailed de- 
scriptions of color and type of 
growth are given, and practically 
all Tulips, Daffodils, and Hya- 
cinths of value are described. 


Copies may be obtained postpaid 
for 25 cents, this sum to be 

applied to your first order 
amounting to $2.50. 


Chester Jay Hunt, Inc. 
Dept. K 
Little Falls, 


New Jersey 
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Write 
to-day 

for 

Free 
Catalogue 


MARY STEFFENSON 


So beautifully distinct from any other dahlia. The soft colors and tints 
blend so harmoniously. Color at base, citron yellow, outer half creamy 
white, both yellow and white mottled and overspread rosolane pink. 
Many petals showing faint yellow along midvein. All dusted over with 
tiny glistening crystal-like particles as of gold dust. Blooms erect to 
facing on long cane stiff stems. An ideal dahlia for cutting, garden or 
exhibition. Roots $10.00 each. That you may know our Dahlias we 
make the following: 


4 ° 5 beautiful Cactus Dahlias, $1.00 
Special Introduction Offers 5 grand Decorative Dahlias, $1.00 
2 Giant Century, 2 unique Collarettes, 2 Bali, 6 in all................. $1.00 
5 Paeony dahlias $1.00, | Pkt. new Decorative Dahlia Seed............ $1.00 
Above 5 offers, each Dahlia carefully labeled, true to name, and my book on 
The Dahlia, all postpaid for $5.00. 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE, THE WORLD’S BEST DAHLIAS, not only 
shows the paeony dahlia Queen Elizabeth and Golden West Cactus in 
natural colors, but TELLS THE PLAIN TRUTH about the best new and 
standard varieties, including 10 WONDERFUL NEW CREATIONS now 
one for the first time. THE LEADING DAHLIA CATALOGUE, 


Write today. A post card will bring you a copy by return mail. 
Mention House Garden and receive a colored plate, size 10 by 12 
inches, of the new Gold Medal Dahlia Patrick O’Mara, 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


BERLIN NEW JERSEY 
WE ARE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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POCK 


Silky Sunfast Draperies 





Radiant in joyous spring colorings 
and silky texture KAPOCK fabrics 
will express your perfect taste in 
draperies. 
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KAPOCK is really so economical 

because the double width permits 

of splitting and is guaranteed 

against fading from sun or tubbing. 
Be sure it’s KAPOCK, 


Genuine has basting 
thread in selvage. 


“Kapock Sketch Book” in colors giving 
you newest ideas in home furnishing will 
be sent upon receipt of dealer's name. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dept. C 














House & Garden 


Water Gardens and Their Making 


(Continued from page 78) 


The Victoria Regia, though interest- 
ing, is not adapted to the average water 
garden. The enormous size of its leaves 
makes it impossible of culture, save 
in large ponds, and even where space 
is available, unless the summer be very 
hot, it is possible to care for it ten- 
derly without the reward of a single 
bloom. It is, of course, not hardy. 

Of other plants suitable for the water 
garden or its vicinity, there are still a 
few of which mention should be made. 
The Eichhornia crassipes major (water 
hyacinth) floats upon the surface of the 
water and does not root in the soil. The 
blossom is lavender, and in form some- 


| what reminiscent of the ordinary hya- 


cinth. One or two of these plants are 
all sufficient, as they multiply so rap- 


| idly that they tend to become a nui- 





sance. Three plants were once put, in 
May, in a pool about 8’ by 16’. In 
September I have pulled out enough of 
them to make a heap some 2’ in height 
and 3° in diameter—and left an abun- 
dance in the pool. The plants are rather 
decorative, however, if one can harden 
one’s heart and take them out ruth- 
lessly. 

The water poppy (Limnocharis Hum- 
boldti) is an attractive little plant, the 
bloom of which somewhat resembles 
that of the California poppy 

The Myriophyllum proserpinacoides 
(parrot’s feather) is a very luxuriant 
growth covered with masses of feathery 
foliage. In the case of a water garden 
composed of sunken tubs, this plant is 
useful in hiding the unsightly rims of 
the tubs. It is a prolific grower. 

In connection with the pool, the dif- 
ferent varieties of iris are pretty and 
appropriate, as well as our own wild 
cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis). 


| The Cyperus papyrus, which sometimes 





reaches a height of 8’, is also worthy of 


mention. The hardy bamboos, which 
reach a considerable height, and which, 
in addition to their decorative qualities, 
make a pleasant sound as their branches 
rub together in the wind, are valuable 
from an ornamental point of view, and 
act as a windbreak. The hardy grasses 
such as the Arundo donax (Giant reed) 
and the Erianthus ravenne (Pampas 
grass) should not be forgotten, while a 
place should certainly be saved for the 
hibiscus or giant rose mallow, which 
brightens our country marshes in Au- 
gust, and which well repays cultivation. 

Wintering? If your pond is natural, 
plant deep and do no more. If it is 
artificial, do not empty it. It should 
be covered with a double platform of 
boards, over which is spread a load of 
stable litter. In spring, when all dan- 
ger of frost is passed, this covering 
should be removed and the pool emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned. The water 
which comes from it will, diluted, make 
excellent manure water for your roses. 
For this reason I have not thought it 
necessary, as do some other water gar- 
deners, to suggest plans for an elab- 
orate system of drawing off the water 
of the pond, and for filling it again. 
Every gardener knows the value of 
manure water, and here, each spring, 
is as much as you can use of this ex- 
cellent fertilizer ready to hand. It can 
be baled out in pails, the pool cleaned, 
and fresh water put in by the hose, 
with little trouble, and with the addi- 
tional advantage of less original trouble 
in the building of the pool. The water 
garden, by the way, will be found to 
keep perfectly sweet and fresh, and the 
flowers to bloom better, because undis- 
turbed, if the pool be cleaned but once 
a year. And when the garden has filled 
again, you need only wait for a little to 
enjoy it for another summer. 


The Natural Positions of Furniture 


(Continued from page 57) 


always useful, not only as a receptacle 
for gloves, mufflers, etc., which have the 
knack of getting lost if kept in the coat 
closet, but will form an interesting fea- 
ture against an otherwise blank wall 
space and at the same time give an op- 
portunity for color through the medium 
of a vase of flowers on the top or a 
picture hung above. Even both may 
be used if the subject of the latter is 
chosen accordingly. If space permits, 
group the furniture so as to form not 
only a place of reception but a living 
hall in which one is tempted to linger 
in comfort. By so doing an extra room 
is gained from a space that is otherwise 
merely a passage. 

The one room in the average home in 
which we find the greatest number of 
errors in arrangement is, strange to say, 


| the one mostly in use—the living room. 
| This generally contains a fireplace which, 


still using our illustration of compari- 
son, is the climax of the chapter. This 
is often seen with a large settee in front 
backed by an equally large and absurd 
table. A variation being two smaller 
settees, one cn each side of the fireplace 
at right angles to the wall with a group 
taking the place of the large settee and 
table. The consequence of such an ar- 
rangement is that people, especially in 
cold weather, form a restricted crowd 
around the fire to the elimination of the 
rest of the room. It should always be 
borne in mind that every part of a room 
is for use and furniture should be placed 
accordingly but at the same time no 
group or piece should detract from the 
usefulness of another or dominate the 
room. The placing of furniture in a 
room of this description should be so 
schemed that as many people as pos- 


sible can see the fire, at the same time 
leaving logical avenues for traffic. Per- 
haps the room has a dark corner—why 
not take advantage of this to instill 
that which will be most often used in 
the evening when artificial light is nec- 
essary, as for instance a collector’s folio 
or table or a cabinet? A window may 
have a beautiful view; then place con- 
veniently one or two comfortable chairs 
and a small occasional table by which 
means the group itself invites one to 
sit down, and enjoy the scene. 

Another common error is in locating 
the writing desk or table. This is often 
placed facing the light which is very 
trying to the eyes especially during 
bright weather. Why not place it so 
that the light falls from the left? It 
is often possible so to arrange it that 
the writer sits with the back towards a 
wall. This is not only more comfort- 
able, but at the same time gives a great- 
er sense of privacy. 

A corner is also an ideal position for 
a grand piano, thus allowing the sound 
waves to be directed immediately into 
the room instead of being deflected by 
a wall, as is often the case. 

To illustrate more fully the logical 
furnishing of a living room, two repro- 
ductions are here given. In each of 
these rooms strict conformity and bal- 
ance have been observed between furni- 
ture and decoration, but the keynote has 
been simplicity, and an atmosphere of 
invitation and comfort is manifest. 

Of all the rooms in a home the din- 
ing room is of necessity the most con- 
ventional, not only because of its gen- 
eral planning but of its use, for in a 
large and increasing number of houses 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Make It a 
HOMELIKE PORCH 


Live outdoors as much as possible during the summer season—amid 

cosy, homelike surroundings. Make your porch a cool, secluded 

retreat where the entire family can lounge, play or entertain in 

cool comfort. 

Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades screen you from the sun’s glare 

and inquisitive eyes. Superior to stuffy awnings. Cannot whip in 

wind. No other shades like them. 

Send for this Free Book showing how others made their 
porches cool, attractive, homelike—gives you 








valuable suggestions for beautifying your 
porch, 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2144 Oakland Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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| When You Screen With “Pearl’’ 
2 In a well screened house there is more health than in 
4 many a Doctor's visit Protect your home and the 
> health of your treasures against germ-carrying insects 
' night and day. Keep them out with PEARL WIRE 
> CLOTH. 
PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health as well as a comfort 
necessity. Due to a special process metallic coating it 
is cleanest, most beautiful, and most economical—for 


it is longer lasting. 


MAPOORIMARET YN TMRTNAED ast UL 


Buy only the Genuine which has two copper wires in 
the selvage and our red tag on every roll 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
f you’re interested in screen material, Address Dept. “K’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 








G & B PEARL is made in two weights—regular and extra heary 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 


yaa the sun is brightest, there color is most needed. 
Our gardens give the key tothesituation. A breakfast room 
or sun room is the next step to out-of-doors. Bright fabrics, tile 
floors and furniture full of inspiration and charm strike us 
instantly as appropriate. 

Danersk Furniture is made for those who are the most 
tamiliar with the canons of good taste. From the dignified 
designs of Old England to the dainty sets for informal rooms, 
we manufacture from the wood to the finished product for all 
the rooms of the house. 

Call now and let us help you solve your specific problems. 
True individuality and modest prices are compatible in Danersk 
Furniture. Buy through your dealer or direct from us. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 W. 47th St., New York. First door west of Sth Ave.— 4th floor 


Send for ‘‘The Danersk’’ (C-5 ), a bulletin illustrating decorative furniture 
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Are Equipped with 
“Buffalo” Portable 
Fencing System 


Fire Fenders, Spark Guards and Fire Place Screens § ; 





With “BUFFALO” Portable Fencing System 
you can build enclosures of any size for chick- |; 
ens, ducks, geese, dogs, rabbits and other ff 
small fowls or animals, These enclosures pre- 


vent flowers from being destroyed and permit rotation of yards. 
“BUFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SYSTEM is light, 


strong and neat in appearance. It is easy to put up and easy to 


shift. No heavy work to be done. 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet No. 70-B, which shows designs, sizes and prices. 
Mailed upon receipt of 6c postage. 

“BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE PLACE 

SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. They are of 

ood and correct design, strong and durable, and made by the most skill- 

ul workmen from the best “BUFFALO” quality of fine mesh wire cloth. 
We make them to fit any size fire place opening and 

in any desired finish. 

We also make high grade VINE TRAINERS, TREE 

GUARDS, GARDEN FURNITURE and WIN- 

DOW GUARDS. Information gladly furnished. 


WRITE for complete catalogue No. 8-BD. Mailed upon receipt of roc postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 
475 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Some representa- || 


tive homes where 
Jewett Refrigera- 
tors are used: 


Arthur Curtias James 
Newport, K. 1 
Vineent Astor 
Rhinebeck, N. ¥ 
L. C, Tiffen 
Cold 6 ne Harbor 
KB. J. Merehal 
Pasadena, Callf 
8. Reading Bertron 
New York 
Guernsey Curran 
Kast Norwich. L. | 
Cerneliue Vanderbilt 
New York 
Mre. L. Z_ Leiter 
Heverly Farms, Mase 
Wan. Fahnestock 
Katonah, N. ¥ 
Mrs, W. L. McKee 
Bristol, Rh. I 
Samuel Mather 
Cleveland, O 
Mrs. KR. 1. Townsend 
Washington 
George Fastman 
Rechester, N. ¥ 
John D. Rockefeller 
Poeeantico Hille, N.Y 





William K. Coe 
(yeter Bay, LI 
Sir Mortimer bh Davie 
Montreal 
John D. Reckefel‘er Jr 
ew York 
fen. W. A. Clark 
New York 
Joseph Leiter 
Washington 
Charles M. Schwab 
New York 
3. Ogden Armour 
Lake Forest, Il 
A. J. Liebtetern 
Gieneoe, Ll 
Mre. Jobn Hay 
Cleveland, O. 
John Borden 
ake Geneva, Wis 
Payne Whitney 


Manhasset, L. 1. | 


Wm. V. Kelley 
Lake Forest, I. 











HE dining room is the sanctum of the 
household gods, the real heart of the 
home. There the service, appointments and 
food bespeak the true skill of the hostess. 
The things that meet the eye may all be 


perfect of their kind. 


But behind the scenes complete success 
may hang in the balance. If the food has 
been robbed of its full savor by imperfect 


refrigeration, or slight 
uncleanliness has add- 
ed its subtle, tell-tale 
flavor, then the hostess 
has not done justice to 
herself. 

In a matter so vital 
to the pleasure andthe 
very health of family 
and guests, will any- 
thing short of perfec- 
tionsufhice? The Jewett 
never relaxes its cold, 
clean vigilance over 
food. Its brilliant, 
seamless walls of solid 
porcelain defy lurking 








The Jewett is lined through 
out—including the ice com 
partment—with a solid, one- 
piece, seamless china crock 


1%" thic k. he 80 -< alled 
porcelain linings of other re- 
trigerators are merely enam 
cled on thin sheet metal 


dirt and hidden germs. ThatiswhyAmerica’s 
notable mansions, fine hotels and first-class 


clubs 


constitute the Jewett’s 


patronage. 


Write for this Book 


Owing to the present shortage of skilled 
domestics, many households of necessity 
employ untrained assistants who have no 
idea of the proper use of a refrigerator. 
We will gladly send without charge our 
illustrated booklet which gives detailed 
instructions on this matter. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Established 1849 


123 Chandler Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Associated with 
The Canadien Jewett Refrigerater Co. Bridgeburg, Canada 


WETT 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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The Natural Positions of Furniture 


(Continued from page 80) 


this room faces the garden over which 
a great amount of care is generally ex- 
pended. Why not, if numbers permit, 
place the dining table over towards the 
window, where the meal is made even 
more enjoyable by the pleasant prox- 
imity of flowers and landscape work? 
If breakfast is also taken here it is sur- 
prising what an effect on one’s mental 
attitude is created by such an arrange- 
ment. The setting can often be en- 
hanced, if one has sufficient ingenuity to 
take advantage of the garden water sup- 
ply by constructing a fountain by or 
near the window. There is a peculiar 
charm in the music of running water. 

In bedrooms one generally finds that 
the arrangement of furniture, especially 
the beds, is more or less governed by 
the plans for which the architect is 
mainly responsible. Consequently, when 
a new home is being considered, a care- 
ful criticism of plans before acceptance 
will give the owner a greater oppor- 
tunity for a satisfactory solution. It is 
always best to avoid these conditions 
which compel placing the beds so that 
they directly face a window. In the 
case of the single bed, this can often be 
placed lengthways against a wall. It 
will be readily appreciated that such a 
position will give a much larger clear 
floor space with the opportunity for 
placing a convenient reading table at the 
head of the bed together with an arm- 
chair. An added advantage is that in 
smaller homes, when space for a boudoir 


is lacking, the atmosphere of one can be 
easily created by throwing a couch-cover 
over the bed during the day and using 
it as a day-bed, distributing the rest of 
the furniture accordingly. The position 
suggested previously regarding the writ- 
ing table is equally true in regard to 
the dressing table, with the exception of 
course of placing the chair with its back 
against a wall. The ideal place for a 
dressing table is across one end of a bay, 
so that not only the face receives the 
light, but also the reflection in the mir- 
ror. If one possesses a chaise longue, 
be careful that its position is such that 
the light reaches it from the head or 
slightly to one side. Nothing is more 
tiresome than to have an article of fur- 
niture which one uses for any purpose 
of reading or writing placed without due 
regard to light. 

It is impossible to give precise rules 
for the placing of furniture, owing to 
the fact that all circumstances are gov- 
erned by constantly varying conditions, 
but it is a matter not merely of good 
taste but of precise logic. Every part 
of the equipment of a home should have 
a reason and a purpose. Just as in the 
kitchen utility is made the first consid- 
eration, so in every other room of the 
home the furniture and its disposition 
should be primarily considered from the 
point of view of usefulness; nothing 
should have a place without a purpose. 
From this starting point proceeds the 
present development of domestic art. 


The Care and Propagation of Conifers 


(Continued from page 65) 


an individual, carelessly placed in the 
midst of hardwoods, is out of place; 
it seems forsaken and is not effective. 
An entirely different picture is produced 
when conifers are placed in groups or 
when a few of them stand alone. Then 
their imposing and effective decorative 
qualities are brought forth. The effect 
is heightened when they are grouped to- 
gether; in fact, ‘they are especially 
adapted for this sort of planting. 

Many enemies must be fought and 
overcome by these trees in the garden. 
Dust, smoke and gases which are lib- 
erated from coal only too often suf- 
focate them. During the winter they 
are easily damaged by a heavy snow- 
fall collecting on the branches and 
leaves. When these trees have damaged 
or broken shoots, a branch from the 
highest lateral shoots may be bent up- 
ward and tied in place. This will de- 
velop into a new vertical shoot. 

All conifers should be transplanted 
with the root balls intact, after which 
they are to be generously watered. The 
most favorable time for planting is 
August and September, but they also 
can be transplanted during the months 
of April and May. The holes in which 
they are to go should be made rela- 
tively deep, but manure of any descrip- 
tion is undesirable, and fresh manure is 
distinctly harmful. If the soil is to be 
enriched, humus should be added. The 
roots are not to be cut back, and only 
those that are damaged are cut off. 

As a rule conifers are propagated 
through seeds, but it is also possible to 
make cuttings when young shoots are 
taken. Cut off a twig near the stem, 
place it in damp sand, keep well shaded 
and cool with the soil sufficiently moist. 
Better plants are secured through seeds, 
but these are often not capable of 
germinating. This is especially the case 
with the pines. Germination can be 
hastened by a careful treatment with 
sulphuric acid. The age of the seeds 
has much to do with the ability to 
germinate. Those seeds which germinate 
with difficulty often remain a year in 
the soil and germinate in the second 


spring. On seedbeds the seedlings often 
suffer from parasitic fungi so that as 
high as 50 per cent are tost. The seeds 
which are sown in the fall are best 
placed in seedbeds containing a rich 
sandy soil and protected on the north. 

The grafting of young pines can not 
be carried out in the open while the 
trees stand in the garden or the field. 
They must be grown in flowerpots, and 
have good root systems. Here it is 
very important to graft related species: 
Pinus is grafted on Pinus, Abies on Abies, 
Picea on Picea, Thuya on Thuya, etc. 
When the coniferous trees have their 
needles standing in pairs, they can be 
grafted on Pinus silvestris; should they 
have three needles in a bunch, they can 


also be grafted on Pinus silvestris. 
Those species which produce _ their 
needles in bunches of fives, can be 


grafted on Pinus strobus. The short 
leaved Abies are successfully grafted on 
Abies pectinata; for those that are long- 
leaved, stocks of Abies nordmanniana 
are used. The most successful period 
for grafting is September and October 

The stock should not be older than 
four years, and the scion should be 
young, contain many needles, and not 
hard wooded. The stock is cut on one 
side and a triangular piece about 1” 
long taken out. The scion is cut so 
that it fits snugly into the cavity, bark 
touching bark; then it is tied in place, 
but not too tightly, with cotton. Here 
it must be observed that the scion is 
not any thicker than the stock, and 
that the scion is grafted as low as pos- 
sible on the stock. The grafted plant 
should be kept either indoors or under 
glass for a few months. It should not 
be kept too damp nor the air too moist. 

When the scion begins to grow, the 
plant should be slightly aired and grad- 
ually hardened. At this time the lower 
branches are removed one by one until 
none remain. 

The “bandage” remains on the tree 
until the scion has made a strong and 
vigorous shoot. The spring of the year 
should see the grafted conifer trans- 
planted to the open. 
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—is completely satisfied by 
this mahogany and maple 
Sheraton cabinet with in- 
laid border and exquisitely 
hand-painted doors. The in- 
terior contains sliding trays, 
which suggest its use as a 
music cabinet, linen chest 
or chifferobe. 


Elgin A. Simonds Com- 
pany's furniture bears the 
indelible imprint of quiet 
elegance and refined dig- 
nity. Sold at all leading 
furniture shops. 

If you are interested in artistic 


home settings, write for illus- 
trated folio H.G. 
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An Historic Old Shop 
is coming uptown 







HE GIFT SHOP of 

Fifth Avenue” will 
be at 32nd Street for but a 
short time. 


On June rst, it will blos- 
som out in its new building 
at 39th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 


The fine distinctive char- 
acter of Ovington’s will be 
preserved, the same high 
standards of merchandise 
will be held and the same 
75 year old standards of 
sound value will still be 
with us. 


Incidentally, prior to coming uptown, some 
rather unusual purchasing opportunities are pre- 
sented and discounts of 10%—20%—30%—40% 
and 50% are offered on all Ovington wares. 


OVINGTON'S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
312-314 Fifth Avenue Near 32nd Street 



















The new Ovington build- 
ing is at 39th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, diagonally 
across from the Union 
League Club. 
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EXHIBITION 


SCULPTURE 


for the 
HOUSE, GARDEN 
and the GROUNDS 





8 West 57th Street, New York “BLUE BIRD FOUNTAIN” 
Pott 


Vonnoh 

















AGNES 
FOSTER 
WRIGHT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


42 East 48th St. 
New York 
English Chintzes 
Antiques 





Italian Library Table w ith capo di monte vase 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED FURNITURE FOR COUNTRY HOMES 














McGibbon 
Quality 


There is acharm about McGibbon Reed 
Furniture which is seldom found else- 
where. The chairs illustrated here represent the 
exquisite workmanship of one of the most cele- 
brated manufacturers in France of Enameled 

Reed Furniture. 

A choice collection of Natural English Reed 
Furniture, Domestic Reed and Willow Furniture, 
all substantially built and moderate in price, 
are on exhibition in our galleries, together with 
Settees, Couches, Day Beds, Arm and Side 
. F Chairs, Tables, Desks, Sewing Baskets, Tabour- 
| ettes, Bird Cages and Lamps. 


Catalogue upon request. 


Hc Gibbon & Co. 


1-3 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
One Door from Fifth Avenue 
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, M (Continued from page 41) 

" \ 

in \ topic; you drag it into the small talk, and Maxfield Parrish’s ‘‘Arabian 
4 : | you have rubbed the book in with the Nights” pictures or Arthur Rackham’s 


lather while shaving; the subject glows picture books—especially his Grimm and 
) | with the suffused tint of your cheek, British Ballads—will amuse you. Re- 
olf even though it might be rubbed off. member, there is a danger of boring 
v You think you have discovered some- your guest. I recall another hostess of 
+) thing to talk about, but in reality your mine who used to catechise me as to 
\ hostess has “planted” the book in your the latest things I had read, and used 
4| room for a purpose. She has just been to crush me with an “Oh!” if I failed 


a 
7 * 


























ile N) | to hear Chesterton lecture, she has just her. 

i : met Leacock, she has just heard from There are week-enders and week- 
He | an English friend about the League of enders; these variations require a shift- 
Wt | | Nations, a relative traveling in Japan ing of the books in the guest room. 
iN 4 | has written her “the truth” about the For example, I can imagine one’s Aunt 
’ Mil | future supremacy of the Pacific—the Julia—with a displacement of two hun- 
’ 4 | tell-tale marks are on your book-shelf, dred pounds—requiring careful arrange- 
3 ‘ though they seem to be gathered case ment of the book-shelf. Perhaps even 
‘ N | ually. you will have to give up your own bed- 
. “il room to her, for it is on the side of 
\ ig Unappropriateness the house where the sun does not shine 
‘ ‘| too brilliantly at six o'clock in the 
y \\ There is a danger, of course, in try- morning, and where the birds are dis- 
NN \) | ing to be too impressive in the guest creet enough not to chirp her awake. 
'R | room. Somehow Wells’ History of the A yellow novel is a red rag to her; 
y i) | World—the much-talked-of “Outlines” she has sent you Uncle John’s copy of 
N oi] —is not out of place: here is anhistorian Keble’s “Christian Year”, and has un- 
\ |, | who writes like a novelist; it’s a book earthed from a garret her own copy of 
X \ everyone should at least touch. Then Mrs. Gatty’s “Parables from Nature”. 
» a Keyne’s “Economic Peace” gives an I always, as a boy, shied at spending 
Hi) \ “T’ve been there” lightness to the sub- week-ends with an uncle who gave me 
H° o| | ject, and your hostess has marked it Cobbet’s “Advice to Young Men” and 
) , here and there for her club paper on Smiles’s “Self Help”. 

it | 


4) | current events, and it is essential that | There should be good taste, not heavy 
you tell her how interesting her pencil taste, in filling the book-shelf in the 
cullings are. But in the bedroom it is guest room. I recall that one of my 
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HE lustrous white porce- 

lain steel lining, the un- 
usually efficient insulation 
and the Bohn syphon system 
of air cooling in the 


BOHN SYPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


have given it an penn, n- 
sable ‘place in the moder 
kitchen. 

The words, “I have a Bohn aren 


Refrigerator,” so often he are 
always accompanied by that thrill 
of satisfaction that comes with the 
pride of ownership. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and 
dining car service of all American Railroads 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Exhibit Chicago Exhibit 
53 Weat 4lnd Street 68 E. Washington Street 
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| just as well to remember that you don’t 


wish to solve problems; you are no 
longer a citizen, a social reformer, a 
philanthropist—you are just human, and 
you slip out of your social self into 
your dressing-gown. All evening you 


_ have been pinched in your tight-fitting 


fashion—now you are in a flowing state 
of airiness, in no mood for the encyclo- 
pedia. The arms of Morpheus suggest 
literature that appeals to the emotions. 

If you are by the window seat, over- 
looking the garden, book-shelves should 
be within reach; the misty colors of 
night, the moonlight, the fragrance 
draw you toward small volumes—selec- 
tions from the poets, anthologies old or 
young. Personally, at such moments, I 
like to come across odd assortments of 
essays: it may be a chance meeting 
with Vernon Lee’s “In Praise of Old 
Houses” or Pater or Patmore, with a 
chance to turn to Agnes Repplier and 
Katherine Gerould and the genial Dr. 
Crothers. If you must have the truths 
of life in the week-end guest room, they 
must sit lightly on the eyelids. That is 
why every visitor is sure to run across 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus and Emer- 
son in “nugget” form. One likes in the 
quiet of one’s room to be hit lightly 
by profundity. Besides, small books 
make less noise and are less likely to 
waken you should they drop from your 
hand as you try to read. 

And a book may mar the pleasure 
of your dreams, if you have no care 
in their choice. I recall a week-end 
spent with a Scotch friend of mine— 
an elderly man who was spending his 
odd moments in compiling a monumen- 
tal work on the druidical remains of 
the British Isles. Near my bed was a 
cumbersome volume on the subject,— 
a hard granite pillow for me to go to 
sleep on. I was awakened with the 
thought of obelisks falling on me. An- 
other week-end host left me Euripides 
in Greek, though I could not read it, 
and Freud on psychoanalysis, which en- 
lightened me so that I began to fear it 
was improper for me to sleep at all. 
At another friend’s, I made my first 
acquaintance with the “Later Letters of 
Edward Lear”, and these set me to look- 
ing whether by chance a volume of the 
Nonsense verses were around. For you 
may be sure that in the majority of 
cases the friends who visit you have a 
touch of the child still left in them, 


hosts had on a table near the window 
a Royal Worcester vase, with a “host 
of dancing daffodils” in it. He had 
selected a book to lay at this shrine in 
harmony both in binding and in con- 
tent. I don’t believe in ordering a yard 
of red books or blue books or green, 
as I know some do, who have the five- 
foot shelf habit, but I do think pretty 
bindings are a tonic to the eye. 

I am a believer, also, in catering to 
the “bold bad butterfly” spirit of man: 
have a sprinkling of those perfectly 
damned books not spoken of in society 
but eagerly devoured in privacy. A 
stray collection of the “Decameron” 
may still bear the tell-tale mark of ash 
from your cigar between its pages, or 
a hairpin still remains where it has 
snooped between some uncut leaves. In 
such a mood one is ready for any spirit- 
ual experience—all the circles of Dante’s 
Purgatory—Francesca, Paul and Vir- 
ginia, Tristan, or Fiona Macleod. On 
such a night no priest is more ready 
than you to listen to a tale of sin. 


Placing the Book-Shelf 


Now, where shall the book-shelf be 
placed? If the bed is close to the wall, 
then there can be built a cupboard-like, 
carved closet, and much as a glorified 
sailor in his bunk, you can rummage 
among the books without exertion. If 
the bed is between windows, the shelves 
may hug the sills on either side. The 
reading lamp is hung just so, or placed 
at your elbow. But I have a way of 
finding the lamp still alight at four 
o’clock, when a flower petal, falling 
from the vase, awakens me and is the 
only stirring thing in the wide, wide 
world outside or in. 

Some little attention, these days, 
should be paid to the political nerves 
of your visitor. I can’t imagine wish- 
ing a Republican pleasant dreams, and 
having at his bedside a volume of Wood- 
row Wilson’s Addresses; nor would a 
Democrat have sweet repose on Lodge’s 
explanations of Article X. But Roose- 
velt’s “Letters to His Children” would 
be good entertainment for anyone, and 
I believe Charnwood’s “Lincoln” would 
go well side by side with Drinkwater’s 
play. Such are the diplomatic consid- 
erations of week-ends. 

Now, if you have a particularly at- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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STEGER 

















The most valuable piano in the world, 


IKE a true friend, the Steger Grand 
Piano gladdens each moment by its 
presence. You take undying pride in its 
rich appearance; you revel in its beauti- 
ful, singing tone; you marvel endlessly 





at its sympathetic response. Your af- 
fection for your Steger—your pride in 
it—will grow deeper, fuller with time. 
A faithful, lifelong companion is the 
Steger. 





STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Factories at Steger, Illinois § Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, III. 





If it’s a Steger—it’s the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 
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A New Hint on 
Overcoming Radiator Obtrusiveness 


In a recent issue of Country Life, there was a de- 
lightfully informative article, filled with interesting 
suggestions on overcoming radiator obtrusiveness. 
It told how old furniture has been successfully con- 
verted into grille enclosures. Tables, chests, settees 
and the like. 

This table for example could have a separate grille 
frame that would obscure the radiator and still pre- 
serve intact the choice lines of the old piece. 

Send for our booklet on Radiator Enclosures. 


In it you will find a wide range of suggestion’ for 
both new houses and old. 











JUTTLE & BAILEY Mrc Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York 
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ourth eneration 
urniture 


Max-Ray 
Mirror and Kenmore 
Consul Table 


T IS said that it takes three gener- 
ations to make a gentleman or 
gentlewoman—but that at least four 
are required to achieve complete 
appreciation of the finest things of 
life. It takes atleast four generations 
of culture to truly value. the unique 
quality of Max-Rvay furniture. 


MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Factory at Milwaukee, VV isconsin 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Our distinctive Creations have won the 
highest recognition for excellence and 
incomparable decorative quality. We spe- 
cialize in Reed Furniture for homes of 
refinement, clubs, and yachts. 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 
25c postage 
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MILLER 


Lighting . Fixtures 


These MILLER fixtures are made from 
improved, indestructible MILLERMETAL, 
which is of superior quality and takes 
a remarkable finish. 


he. prices quoted represent remarkable 
values for high quality fixtures. 


Even if you are not contemplating a new 
house, these fixtures will “dress up” an 
old one 


They can be seen at all Miller dealers. 
Write us for name of nearest one. 
No, 72, 5-light Fixture, $24.50 
‘ RK "ee PA 
light Bracket, $6.7 
f Recky Mountains, $ ) 
Finushes: Venetian and Gold, Verde and Gold t< 
living room. Silver and Black for dining room 


Prices do de glaseware, bulbs or installation 


Edward Miller & Co. 


Established 1844 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Books for the Guest Room 


(Continued from page 86) 


tractive guest room,—if in a way you 
are a collector, both for the city house 
or the country house, it is never out of 
place to have a book on period furni- 
ture somewhere around. Dyer and 
Teall, modern tyros on the subject, will 
hold your interest, and if you read 
about colonial bedsteads before retiring, 
you are likely to note the style of the 
one you have just slept in while put- 
ting on your shoes in the morning. It’s 
almost an insult to your hostess not to 
comment on the Sheraton four-poster! 

Personally, I should like as much va- 
riety in my room as possible. If you 
must have Tagore’s “Gitanjali” there is 
no reason why you should not also have 
the ginger flakes of Arthur Guiterman’s 
“Chips of Jade” and “Bettel Nuts”; if 
you have Galsworthy’s “The Dark 
Flower”, there is no law which pro- 
hibits the inclusion of “The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis”. In other 
words, give your guests latitude, not 
platitude. I could stand as good cheer 
Masefield’s poetry, especially his “Rey- 
nard the Fox’’, because I love the pass- 
ing squire element in life which suggests 


village types and broad fields for the 
chase. The “hunting we will go” spirit 
is disappearing; and even in our mod- 
ern bachelor quarters, the sporting pic- 
ture, if it is there, is a tradition of the 
decorator, not a taste. I want a goodly 
sprinkling of novels—a romantic dose, 
a rattling tale of the sea by Conrad or 
Jacobs, something that goes rapidly, 
pushed by interest. 

For the truth is, we don’t go away for 
week-ends to do much reading. There 
is the car calling, the golf clubs in the 
hall downstairs—or there is a tramp 
across country. The guest room book- 
shelf should be a cracker jar of litera- 
ture,—just for a bite here and there. 
I have a nervous friend who can be 
calmed by “The Education of Henry 
Adams”; I have a calm friend who is 
made nervous by Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
“Raymond”, One cannot sleep after 
reading a ghost story, another cannot 
stay awake if she reads poetry at night. 
Seriously, this is a subject to be taken 
seriously. I have only suggested it here, 
but the next step in the study of house 
decoration is books! 


Furnishing the Summer Farmhouse 


Continued from page 55) 


meet in the same room, they will settle 
into a pleasing composure. Well-born 
pieces of furniture, like well-born per- 
sons, usually agree in assemblage. They 
give a peaceful impression at least. If 
their stories are vastly different they tell 
them with such soft unobtrusiveness that 
the place they meet knows no discord. 
Do not be afraid that the William and 
Mary dresser will curse the exquisitely 
shaped chair signed Riesener. One may 
talk of Dutch William and his tulips, 
and the other of the frailty of Jeanne 
Becu, but they understand each other’s 
language. Neither will the straight, 
eight-legged Sheraton type sofa, where 
two or three friendly souls can sit so 
comfortably, want to be disparaging 
about the fatter turned legs of the Queen 
Anne walnut stool opposite. 
Generations come and go and houses 
gather the fruit of their expenditures. 
Where there is fine feeling for furnishing 


Time breeds harmonies. Country house 
rooms should suggest to the chance visi- 
tant that a host of charming humans 
have flitted through them. 

If making a strange place one’s own, 
and striving for that caressing, restful 
quality beautiful old places have, be- 
ware of the new chintz and all new 
fabrics. Beware of any garish elegance 
that has not been humbled by long 
usage. Beware of the strange and the 
“monkey”. Carry the garden into the 
house. Use moss color—the browns of 
faded leaves—take stuffs that sunlight 
has faded. Have nothing too new 
Imagine the place the loved habitation 
of cheery fox-hunting men who greeted 
each dawn and the returning stars with 
friendliness, and gentle day-dreaming 
women who cared for white rose trees 
and cape jessamine and flitted in and 
out of cool, well-filled pantries and 
scented, still rooms. 


The Romance of Point de Venise 


(Continued from page 39) 


surroundings, and the laces of different 
countries produced by the same methods 
seem yet to be endowed with natural 
characteristics. As for Point de Venise, 
it would almost seem that poor Arachne 
had been sent thither by Minerva, more 
delicately to shape the laces of the Queen 
of the Adriatic than could the workers 
of any other land. 

The second sort of Venetian Point is 
the Punto ad Avorio (Ivory Point), a 
16th Century lace of great beauty. In 
this the stitching was exceedingly close, 
the relief low, and the effect produced 
that of carved ivory. Punto ad Avorio 
was, in reality, a variety of the Punto 
in Aria. The patterns of Punto ad 
Avorio were often taken from the lovely 
designs of the intarsia (inlaid wood) 
workers, the graceful scrolls and floria- 
tions lending themselves admirably to 
this Ivory Point. 

Punto dei Nobili, also called Cardinal 
Point, was an especially elaborate and 
rich Venetian Point made for great oc- 
casions, private and civic, and as gifts 
to foreign potentates. The designs were 
intricate and often depicted hunting and 
battle scenes, warriors, castles, towns, 
goddesses, mermaids, coats-of-arms, car- 
dinal’s hats, etc. Precious indeed are the 


pieces of this Punto dei Nobili that have 
descended to this age. 

The exquisite Flower Point, Punto 
Tagliato, presents scroll-and-flower pat 
tern in extraordinary richness. As the 
Countess di Brazza Savorgnan pointed 
out in her handbook to the Italian laces 
exhibited at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, this lace seems almost to be 
“carved in flax”. No other Venetian 
Point is so rich. Originally it was 
worked in threads of silk and gold and 
silver in addition to linen threads. The 
base was Punto in Aria which was 
brought to Flower Point by stitches on 
stitches, buttonholing on buttonholing, 
innumerable microscopic picots, five or 
six, or even more, rows deep. Mention 
may here be made of various modifica- 
tions of Punto Tagliato: Punto di 
Spagna (made in Spain); Grand Point 
de France or Point Colbert (introduced 
into French lace-making by Louis XIV’s 
minister); Punto di Neve or Snow 
Point, having a ground of starred 
threads; Punto di Rosa or Rose Point, 
having bars closely placed and forming 
a hexagonal net ground bearing many 
tiny scrolls and flowers in relief; Punto 
a Fogliame or Leaf Point, having flow- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Maul ystems are 
made in many sizes for 
every need. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


VICTOR CHARRETON 


DURING APRIL 








Catalog on request 


45 West 44th Street ‘: NEW YORK 


WUHAN 











Braus Galleries inc 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Ave. at 34°St 
422 Madison Avenue 


Beiween 48th é 49th Sis. 
New York 


Paintings, Mezzotints 
Mirrors, Lamps, Shades 
Period Furniture 
Han SINSS, Framing 





QUEEN ANNE CHAIR — Wool 


Tapestry i tre 6bsee ba ee 
Adjustable Wrought Iron Chair 


$69.50 


Interior Decoratin 1s 
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CLEVER NEW USE FOR TUSCAN NET 


Curtains of great charm are these of fashionable ecru Tuscan_ net, with 
narrow, soft, golden brown grosgrain ribbon simply drawn through the meshes. 


Any unobtrusive overdrapery can be used. The one shown here is of heavy 
lilac-colored linen—making the whole effect one of unusual distinction. 


Booklet “Concerning Window Draping” by Grace R. Wilmot on request. 


QUAKER LACE CO0.@ 


Mills: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


New York Salesrooms: 


890 BROADWAY 











Art — with Economy 


Grey— three shades of it, light, medium and dark — for the de- 
lightful sweep of roof! True Colonial White where the walls 
are shingled! Can you picture it? 


By using 18 or 16-inch ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles for the 
charming variegated roof, and “ Dixie White” 24-inch Stained 
Shingles for wide exposure on the side walls — Architect H. M. 


Woolsey achieved, in his home at Rye, N. Y., not only rare ex- Arc hitect 7 Woolsey 
terior beauty that is rousing considerable comment and admira- used “CREO-DIPT 
tion — but economy and durability besides. ‘‘ CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles; 


Variegated Grey 
Roof, ‘Dixie White”’ 
Side Walls, 


Stained Shingles save labor cost, likewise repair bil's. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prominent 
Architects, as well as Colored Samples. Ask about 

CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs and 24-inch “ Dixie White” 
Side Walls for the true Colonial White effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARNY, Inc. 
1012 Oliver St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Home of Architect 
H. M. Woolsey, 
Rye, N. Y. 
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| Your Home is an Expression of Yourself 


~the Wall Decorations Especially. 
Would you Preserve their Beauty ? 


Life is self-expression. “That 
which is not expressed, dies, 


said Henry Churchill King. 





Woman finds self-expression 
in her home. If the walls sag 
and the plaster cracks, if they 
discolor and ruin her decorations 

is irritated beyond measure. 
A crack, unseen by the casual 
eve, glares at her. 


It isn’t necessary. Plaster 
doesn’t have to go through the 
traditional cracking stage while 
the walls settke—not if the 
plaster-backing is Bostwick 
“TRUSS-LOOP” Metal Lath. 
Trowelled deep in the meshes of 
those wonderful trussed steel 
arches, the plaster is literally 
locked on. You would have to 
chip it off with a cold Chisel! 
Bostwick ‘‘TRUSS- 
LOOP” is fire-proof and preserves the 
beauty of your interior decorations. 
W rite for illustrated booklet and insist [ 
that your architect or builder use 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL 
LATH COMPANY 


NILES, OHIO 


‘*‘Makes Plaster Permanent”’ 


Moreover P 









TRUSS-LOOP 
METAL LATH 
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The Romance of Point de Venise 


(Continued from page 88) 


ers and tendrils with a profusion of 
picots giving the design something the 
effect of the serrated margins of ‘leaves; 
Punto a Gioie or Jeweled Point, a va- 
riety of lace frequently mentioned by 
old Italian writers, although no example 
of it has come down to us. Into this 
lace pearls and other gems were worked, 
and also Venetian beads, the whole 
given a setting-off by gold and silver 
threads and further enriched by silk re- 
lief. Portraits of some of the Medici 
picture them in jeweled laces of perhaps 
this sort. 

In connection with Point de Venise 
one should call attention to a sort of 
mixed point called Venetian Guipure, so 
often depicted in the portraits painted 
by Lavinia Fontana. In this the design 
was outlined in pillow-lace (distin- 
guished from lace made by needle alone, 
point lace, by being made with inter- 
laced bobbins worked on a pillow) with 
needlepoint for the filling in and the re- 
liefs. The ground consisted of purled 
bars, and was often of silk threads. The 
very early 16th Century Venetian laces 
always contained a guip to form the 
pattern. The word guipure means “to 
roll a thread around a cord”. 

In passing mention may be made of 
an early Venetian lace, the manufacture 
of which has been revived in Venice, 
called Merletto Polychrome or Parti- 
colored lace, a lace invented by the 
Venetian Jews, worked in silk of dif- 
ferent colors, the designs being of fruit 
and flowers. This was the lace particu- 
larly affected by the inhabitants of the 
old-time Giudecca. 

The Venetians love to tell a little 
story of the origin of the Punto di Rosa 
lace. They say that once upon a time 
lace-making had become so much an 
occupation and a pastime that every 
other woman in Venezia was engaged in 
this sort of needlework. It was then, 
when the sailor-lovers brought home to 
their sweethearts when returning from 
distant voyages mementos of “frutti di 
mare”—seaweeds, corals, shells and the 
like, telling these faithful ones not to 
put out their eyes with weeping when 
again they must leave them, but to em- 
ploy their needles deftly, instead, on 
their bridal veils. The fancy then took 
shape in making lace patterns from tiny 
sea-shells, seaweeds, star-fish, sea- 
urchins, corals and the like in compli- 


ment to the mementos the sailor-lads 
had brought their loved ones. Thus 
originated this Punto di Rosa lace (so 
they say). These and all the precious 
Venetian laces had special metal boxes 
devised for their safe-keeping, recep- 
tacles called verghetti, and I suppose the 
Venetian quartes called Dei Verghetti 
may have derived its name from some 
extensive manufactory there of these 
particular boxes for storing laces. 

The inordinate love of the Venetians 
for Point de Venise led to such extrava- 
gances on the part of the citizens of 
the Republic that laws to suppress its 
extravagant use were promulgated by 
the Senate. As early as 1476 it was 
decreed, says the Countess di Brazza 
Savorgnan, that no Punto in Aria either 
in flax or metal thread should be used 
on the garments or on curtains and bed- 
linen in city or provinces, but women 
were accustomed to disobey such laws 
and rebelled against Lorenzo Guistiniani, 
Patriarch of Venice, who, in 1437, 
dared forbid, under threat of fines and 
excommunication, costly jewelry and all 
superfluous adornment. The Pope was 
appealed to, the women “struck” against 
attending mass, and finally ambassadors 
were sent to Rome and the Pope was 
induced to direct the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to withdraw his ban and re- 
store peace. 

The wives of the Venetian Doges 
took great interest in lace-making. The 
Dogaressa Giovanni Dandolo, wife of 
Pasquale Malipiero, may have founded 
a lace school as early as 1414; at least 
Rossi, the historian, speaks of the great 
encouragement she held forth to the 
Venetian lace-makers. Molmenti says, 
“It seems only natural that a woman 
should Have been the first to promote 
the art of making these valuable and 
fanciful designs, which have always re- 
mained, amidst the varying caprices of 
fashion, the type of the beautiful, and 
of elegant adornment without vulgar 
display.” 

Collectors of lace will find a further 
study of Point de Venise fascinating. 
The public collections of America, such 
as the remarkable one in- the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, are 
rich in examples of Venetian point of 
the rarest quality, admirably arranged 
for viewing by the collector and lover 
of old laces. 


Notes of the Garden Clubs 


T the Eighth Annual Interna- 
A tional Flower Show, held under 

the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, and the New York 
Florists’ Club, at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, March 14 to 
20, 1921, Special Classes were open to 
the Member Clubs of the Garden Club 
of America, one for the best bird bath, 
with planting arrangement at base not 
to exceed 7’ by 7’, and the other for 
the best vase or basket of cut flowers 
(any green or foliage to be used) not to 
exceed 3’ or to be less than 2’ in di- 
ameter. 

The first prize, a silver cup from the 
New York Horticultural Society, was 
awarded to the Garden Club of Somer- 
set Hills, of which Mrs, Francis G. 
Lloyd is the President, for their exhibit 
of an antique marble bird bath resting 
on a pedestal of the same material 
standing about 3%’ high and around 
which twined a little ivy. The back- 
ground of this arrangement (and of all 
the others, with one exception), was of 
conifers. A pale yellow acacia drooped 
over one side of the bath. Jberis 
sempervirens was placed towards the 
back on one side and towards the front 
of the foreground, with three clumps of 
Darwin tulips of soft cherry red and 


pale mauve at one side of the pedestal. 
The entire surface of the base was 
sodded. 

The Garden Club of Short Hills, of 
which the President is Mrs. John A. 
Stewart, won the second prize, a silver 
medal, from the Flower Show Man- 
agement Committee, and also the 
Schling Gold Medal was received for 
“The best exhibit in the Show of the 
Garden Club of America’, a sweep- 
stakes award. A figure of the youth 
Narcissus kneeled over three pools, con- 
structed one above the other, sur- 
rounded by moss and ferns, which also 
covered the base, and in this were 
planted naturalized snow-drops, dwarf 
Iris, violets, primroses, and forget-me- 
nots. Six small birds were placed among 
the planting and conifers. 

The statue, by the sculptor, Miss 
Angelica Church, was designed especial- 
ly for this exhibit, and was of a com- 
position, but may be reproduced by Miss 
Church in any material. On the moss 
lay a card bearing a printed copy of a 
poem written for this occasion by a 
member of the Short Hills Garden Club, 
Mrs. Oswald Yorke (“Annie Russell”, 
the well-known actress), who described 
the transforming of Narcissus, “Spring’s 

(Continued on page 92) 
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TODHUNTER MANTELS -% \4 
Early English &Colonial [Sieh 
caer Reproductions cmes~ 
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GIVES BNDURING .CHARM 


You can enliven your favorite nook 
with a bird bath that will bring the birds 
twittering and splashing about and add 
interest to your garden with attractive 
pottery. 








Galloway Pottery is strong and dur- 
able Terra Cotta usually made in Light 
Stony Gray, a finish harmonious in all 
surroundings. Red, buff and other col- 
ors will be made on order. 


Our collection includes reproductions 
from the antique and many beautiful 
Bird baths, Fonts, Fountains, Vases, 
Flower pots, Boxes, Ferneries, Sun dials, 
Gazing globes and Benches. 

A catalogue of suggestions for the gar- 
den will be mailed upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


From Quaint Cape Cod 
A mantel of perfect proportions, distinguished by its clean cut 
mouldings, with fireframe and andirons typical of New England, 


HAND FORGED METAL WORK 
FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 


Thumb Latches, Hinges, Bolts, Shutter Hooks, Bell Pulls, Weather Vanes, Lanterns, Foot Scrapers 





Plate 10 illustrating Colonial Hardware will be sent upon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, Showrooms: 101 Park Avenue, New York, Cor. 40th St. 


i ADEA : i LN i 


Je HUMPHREY 


[eadiantfire 


For Your Unused Fireplace 


Floods your room with glowing radiant heat positively without odor. 
Combines highest efficiency with architectural distinction. For the 
home desiring beauty as well as comfort there is nothing to compare 
with it. Appropriate styles and finishes to harmonize with any char- 
acter of decoration. Write for folder explaining its scientific principles. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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Shut Off Instantly . 


without rushing 
to the cellar 


N the time of need there is nothing for 
| which or will be more thankiul than 


Jenkins emergency shut-off valve 
Should a faucet « othe fixture develop 
trouble and leak, you can stop the flow im 


mediately without rushing to the cellar. Con- 
trol of the supply to each outlet is independ 
ent of the supply to other outlets, and water 


can be shut off at an point without dis- 
turbing the water to other parts of the 
house 

Controlling the supply at each outlet with 
Jenkins emergency hut-oll iive i nuch 
more satisiactory and convenient than shut 
ting off water in the cellar and not being 
able to draw drop any place in the house 


until a leak has been fixed 


For more than half a century Jenkins 
Valves have beew epecified where it has been 
the desire to make plumbing the best in 
every why They sre made of the best 
bras are heavier than other valve and can 
be depended upon to give lasting satisfac- 
tien under all condition Attractively fin- 
ished in polished bra und nickel 


And considering freedom from trouble and 
freedom from cosily damage to a home or 
furnishing lenkins Valves are most econom 
ical, although their first cost may be a little 
more than that of the light, cheaply con- 
‘structed valve 


Permit your architect to specify and your 
contractor to install genuine “Jenkins Dia- 
mond Marked’ Valve Send to us for free 
copies of booklets on plumbing and heating 
vaives for the home 


JENKINS BROS. 


86 White New York 
S24 Atlant Ave Boston 
138 Ne Seventh & Vhiladeiphia 
646 Washington Biv Chicago 
&. Lous Pittsburgh Washington 
Ban Francisco Havana 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 
103 St. Remi St Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen @t.. Kingeway, W. C. 2, London, Eng 


FACTORIES 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Elisabeth, N. J Montreal, Canada 


éjenkins Yalveg 
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Notes of the Garden Clubs 


(Continued from page 90) 


incarnate youth”, into the flower that 

bears his name, 

“That ever lives and dies and lives again, 

For Sign and Symbol, that Beauty does 
endure forever.” 

Mrs. Charles H. Stout arranged the ex- 

hibit. 

The third prize, a bronze medal, went 
to the Philipstown Garden Club, of 
which Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb is the 
President, and who assisted, with Miss 
Rogers and others, in making the ar- 
rangement, consisting of a pool in the 
moss-covered base, in which were nat- 
uralized Iberis sempervirens, Christmas- 
roses (Helleborus niger), forget-me-nots, 
ferns and pink primulas, while against 
the background of conifers stood two 
pink crab bushes, and at the outside 
orners were pink azaleas and white 
hyacinths. A bluebird on the edge of 
the bath pool was one of several intro- 
duced into the composition. 

All of the other competing Garden 
Clubs were “highly commended.” The 
exhibit of Allegheny County, Pa., whose 
President, Mrs. Henry Rea, attended 
the Show, was arranged by Mrs. Henry 
Oliver, of Sewickley. A lead bira bath 
rested on the grass covered base, and a 
small lead figure of a child reached to- 
wards a little bird of the same material, 
perched on the basin. At the back a 
white lattice about 414" high was draped 
with ivy, and in front of this on one 
side stood a Japanese flowering cherry 
with white narcissus at the foot. On 
the opposite side was placed a pink crab 
bush, with pink primulas beside it. Vio- 
lets formed the edging of the grass cov- 
ered base, in the two front corners of 
which were groups of yellow primroses. 

The Bedford Garden Club, of which 
Mrs. Rollin Saltus is the President, used 
a well laid brick pavement about a foot 
from the floor for its “base”, on which 
stood a low old English six-sided lead 
bath with three decorative dolphins, and 
in between the bricks sprang up crocuses, 
purple and white, ferns, etc., while ivy, 
vinca and other small vines hung over 
the pavement. Birds were to be seen 
in the conifers forming the background. 
Mrs. George Chapman was Chairman 
of the Exhibit Committee. 

The Garden Club of Easthampton, 
whose President is Mrs. William A. 
Lockwood, used a blue glazed bath 
mounted on a sort of iron tripod, about 
3'4° high, with ivy twining around it 
and over which at the back drooped a 
climbing single rose, supported on a 
rustic trellis. On the base, which was 
sodded, grew forget-me-nots on either 
side of the bath, to which led a narrow 
path of stepping-stones, bordered with 
box and Bellis perennis (pink daisies), 
and in the foreground, in the corners, 
were yellow primrozes. Mrs. Robert C, 
Hill and Mrs. Samuel Seabury were 
among those assisting in the arranging 
of the Club’s exhibit. 

The North Country Garden Club of 
Long Island, whose President is Mrs. 
Beekman Winthrop, showed a marble 
shell-shaped bath resting on the moss- 
covered base, which was enclosed with 
a hedge of arborvite and blooming for- 
sythia, with tall branches of pussy-wil- 
lows against the center of the evergreen 
background and at the front corners of 
the enclosure, in which were planted in- 
formal groups of double orange and pink 
tulips, blue and pink hyacinths. A path 
led to the bath. Mrs. Walter Jennings 
arranged the exhibit. 

In the Special Class open to Member 
Clubs of the Garden Club of America, 
for the best vase or basket of cut flow- 
ers, the first prize, a silver cup from the 
Horticultural Society of New York, was 
awarded to the Greenwich, Conn., Gar- 
den Club, of which Mrs. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood is the President. The con- 
tainer was a Chinese basket, in natural 
color, filled with acacia, white and flame 


pink snapdragons, double orange tulips, 
blue lupins and delphiniums, pink ver- 
bena, and slaty mauve Darwin tulips, 
combined. 

To the Garden Club of Easthampton, 
of which Mrs. William Lockwood is 
the President, went the second prize, a 
silver medal for an arrangement, in a 
low two-handle pewter container, of 
tall spikes of delphinium in different 
shades of blue, with creamy pink roses 
on the upper side of which were white 
lilacs, towards the top. The same flow- 
ers also drooped over on the opposite 
side, resting on ferns on the table. 

The third prize, a bronze medal, was 
awarded to the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., whose President is 
Mrs. Henry Rea, for its arrangement of 
acacia, blue lace-plant (Didiscus), and 
blue lupins, with salmon and yellow 
snapdragons, violets and iris, all in a 
silver oblong container. 


HE following exhibits were made 
by other Garden Clubs: 

The Garden Club of Hartford, Conn., 
the President of which is Mrs. Robert 
Gray, showed an informal arrangement 
of sprays of single red roses, with stalks 
of single white stocks and blue cineraria, 
in a soft basket with handles. 

The Philipstown Garden Club, whose 
President is Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, ex- 
hibited in a yellow two-handled urn- 
shaped jar a combination of yellow and 
buff orchids, with acacia and blue iris. 

The North Country Club of Long 
Island, Mrs. Beekman Winthrop, Presi- 
dent, arranged pink snapdragons in an 
amethyst glass container. 

The Garden Club of Somerset Hills, 
whose President is Mrs. Francis G. 
Lloyd, exhibited a copper colored basket 
filled with flowers from the estate of 
Mr. F. J. Dryden, the arrangement in- 
cluding pink primroses, pink and white 
roses and carnations, calla lilies, and 
maidenhair fern. 

The Garden Club of Rumson, N. J., 
of which Mrs. Samuel Riker is the 
President, showed snapdragons and pink 
sweet peas with Primula malacoides and 
white lilacs, in a gold basket. 

The Garden Club of Summit, N. J., 
whose President is Miss Kate Romers, 
exhibited a low round glass container in 
which glass holders supported white 
primroses, calla lilies, stocks and narcis- 
sus with maidenhair fern. Miss Helen 
Wadell had charge of the arrangement. 

The Garden Club of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Mrs. William C. Spruance, 
President, entered a purplish jar shaped 
container with wistaria drooping over 
one side and a combination of jasmine, 
yellow narcissus and stocks. 

The scale of points for judging were 
20 points each for Artistic Arrangement, 
General Effect, and Color Harmony, and 
40 points for Quality of Blooms. 

The Judges’ Committee was composed 
of Martha B. Hutcheson, Landscape 
Architect, F. C. W. Biown of Cleve- 
land, and A. M. Henshaw, a grower. 

The Gold Medal offered by the Gar- 
den Club of America, whose President 
is Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, for the best 
Exhibit in the Show was awarded to 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn for his planting 
of 500 square feet with 37 varieties of 
flowers in an artistic manner. The 
judges were Marian C. Coffin, Landscape 
Architect; Martha Mercer, Anna R. 
Butter, George Asmus, Max Schling and 
Thomas Roland, President of the So- 
ciety of American Florists. 

Mr. Lewisohn also received the Gold 
Medal from the International Garden 
Club, of which Mrs. Charles H. Hoff- 
man is the President. 

ELLEN R. CUNNINGHAM. 


Photographs of some of these exhibits 
are shown on page 96. 
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Have a 
Wild Flower Sanctuary 
on Your Place 


He who “gives Sanctuary” in congenial locations to colonies of 
those beautiful wild flowers and ferns that are threatened with 
extinction, gives pleasure to himself and to his friends, adds to the 
beauty of his premises and performs an agreeable duty to his 
country and to posterity. 


You, yourself—if you have on your place a wooded slope, of 
ravine, or even a shady nook under trees, or on the north side of 
the house,—can do your part. If you have a boggy meadow, a 
brook or a pool so much the better; you can protect more varieties. 





The expenditure involved is surprisingly moderate .when compared 
with that of ordinary gardening. In a “Sanctuary” there is little 
construction work and little soil preparation, no manuring or culti- 
vating, no spraying or training. Once properly established in a 
suitable locality, the plants will care for themselves and increase and 
multiply as the seasons come and go. 


We have prepared a “Sanctuary” circular, containing a list of some 
of the choicer shrubs, ferns and wild flowers that are either very 
rare naturally or have become so through the assaults of their 
enemies and need the protection that can be given only on a private 
place 


The plants are so grouped that a selection can be made to fit almost 
any locality and any purse. Prices are also given. 


This circular and our unusual catalogue will be mailed free. Send 
for your copy, addressing either office given below and kindly 
mention HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


EDWARD GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm 


19 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 


HERBERT H. DURAND 


Specialist in Wild Gardening 


286 Fifth Ave., New York City 























Now for “A Think of It, Have 
It’ Not a “Might Have Been” 
Garden 


It’s useless to say “I must wait a year before 
planting.” If you say it is too late to plant, Mr. 
Hicks will show you that it is not; that over 60 
per cent of your wants can be shipped easily and 
that over 80 per cent can be delivered by motor-truck. 
This nursery shows how the fun of gardening need 
not stop. 

If you come to the nursery you will be delighted with 
the big Oaks, Lindens, Hemlocks, Pines, Firs, 15 to 25 
years old, labeled “Moved in June, 1918." We have 
shrubs and flowering trees with big balls of earth, and 
in tubs; Climbing Roses and hardy plants in pots. 

Your garden will need a background—and Hicks 
Nursery can supply evergreen hedges 6 to 12 feet high, 
or deciduous shrubs and trees of the same size. 


Send for “Home Landscapes” 


A new catalogue which is helpful in a new way. It 
tells how to “plant where plants will enjoy dhemeaiven,' 
For the seashore there are Beach Plums, Pitch and 
Japenese Black Pines. 
‘or dry, sandy soil there are Oaks, 10 feet wide, that 
you can have for a cool grove or shady avenue. 
There are new plants from China (introduced by 
Arnold Arboretum) which you can have this summer. 
Home Landscapes has 16 pages in color, showing 
some beautiful gardens. A copy of this new book will 
be sent on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I., New York 


Box H 
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BEAUTIFUL LAWNS SHRUBBERY 


No Hose Weedless Lawns 
Vegetables Grow Quicker Under Irrigation 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE WITH SERVICE 


BROOKS FROST-PROOF UNDERFEED LAWN SPRINKLING SYSTEM 


John A. Brooks 400 Penobscot Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














HORSFORD’S HARDY LILIES 
and Cold Weather Plants 


When you get nursery stock 
from Vermont you can be sure 
that it is hardy. Our Hardy 
Plants, Wild Flowers, Lilies, 
Orchids, Hardy Ferns, Vines, 
Shrubs, and Trees which we 
grow here have always given 
satisfaction when properly set. 
Trees and Shrubs that we have 
found tender in severe winters 
have been discarded from our 
lists. Ask for our New Annual 
before making up your list of 
wants. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte ' Vermont 























Fine Velvety Lawns 
Luxuriant Flowers and Shrubbery 


was. 


a Assured by the Use of the New 


Fertall Gun and 
Ball Fertilizer 








The FERTALL GUN 


is an unique invention—made of brass—like the nozzle—can be 
attached permanently to any ordinary garden hose or sprinkler. 


FERTALL BALLS are a sparkling, all-soluble, no-waste, 
odorless, stainless plant food that discourages weeds. 

Load the gun with the balls, attach to your garden hose or sprinkler and 
sprinkle in the usual way. The fertilizer will be distributed evenly in 


dilute liquid form wherever you wish to apply it, keeping your lawn fine, 
healthy and weedless throughout the summer. 


No Garden Lover Should Be Without It. 


Fertall Gun $2; Fertall Balls, one charge (6 balls) 10c. 


Combination Offer—The Fertall Gun| 
and 12 charges, 72 Fertall Balls | $ 
—sufficient for a season's feeding of an average home 
lawn. By Parcel Post Prepaid. 
Order Yours Today 


When ordering, kindly give your dealer’s name. 


THE FERTALL CO., 9 Campbell St., Newark, N. J. 


MAIL ORDER COUPON 
Fertall Co., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed is $3.00 for which send me your guaranteed Fertall Gun and 12 charges of Fertall 
Balls by mail, postpaid, with privilege of return within 30 days if not satisfactory. 
Name 


Street and No..... ; City... 




















Or 
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Luxurious Bathing 


What is more luxurious than the delightful and invigorat 
ing effect of the needle and shower bath 

It appeals to the women as well as to men, who as a rule 
have always preferred it to the bath tub 

The Ravnor needl and shower is equipped with that 
wonderful litth instrument, the Leonard Chermostati 
Mixing Valve, which insures absolute safety and comfort 


Adjustable re prays, with their refined appearance due 
to & minimum of brasswork, make it unnecessary to wet 
the head unless desired 


Che glass door eliminates the soggy curtain and is in itself 
a thing of beauty 


The expense also is not so great as for the old ring type 


need | 


Visit our showroom in your vicinity for a demonstration. 


Send for our latest Bathroom Book. It is just 
ff the pre ind gives many valuable suggestions 
in the selection of plumbing equipment for the 
ddition to various designs and color 
chemes in tile, especially prepared by our Tile 
Department, Write today. Address Department A 


home in 


The J. L.MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton,N. J. 


New Yor, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


*n *Tx lo Pittaburgh 
“7? ae *! anapolis Wash wr dD. « 
N Da 0 Columbu 0 
h ' ! Houst Texa 
~ lau M Keatieas ¢ ». Mo Portiand, Or 
M ea *Sa Lake City El Paso, Texas 
Newark, N. J *Havana, Cuba 
MOTT COMPANY, Limited MOTT SOUTHERN CO 
*Montrea *Tor te *Atianta, Ga 
Winnipeg, Canada MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
MOTT ©O. of PENNA *San Francisco 
*Philadeiphia, Pa Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


House & Garden 


7 he Bedford 
Garden 
Club's Ex 
hibit was 
among those 
which were 
highly com 
mended by 
the judges 





Leview 


THE GARDEN CLUB EXHIBITS at 
the INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 




























The third prize, 
a bronze medal, 
went to the group- 
ing arranged by 
the Philipstown 
Garden Club 


The Garden Club 
of Somerset Hills 
took first prize 
with the attractive 
exhibit shown 
below 


Arborvitae, pussy- 
willow and forsy- 
thia enclosed the 
exhibit of the 
North Country 
Club of Long 
Island Photo 
graphs of other 
exhibits will be 
shown in the June 
issue 








